














hats Your Answer? 


A QUICK QUIZ ON BITU 


TO WHICH MAY SURPRISE YO 





Q onthe question below, just check one of the listed minerals. 
But be sure you select the one that will make you wealthiest! 


silver 
$ gold 
iron abi coal 


I'd be richest if | had all 
WO scictraccases that’s mined 
annually in the U. S. 





copper 


A Coal’s the answer! Because if you owned the coal mined in 
the United States in one year, you could buy the entire year’s 
production of gold and silver, and still have plenty of money 
left. In fact, in one year our country digs up more dollars’ 
worth of coal than all the other mined minerals put together! 





Q This factory is going full blast, yet there’s no smoke com- 
ing from the chimney. Do you know why? 


[_] Someone plugged the chimney. 
[| The smoke is piped out underground 
[_] The smoke is burned before it can form. 


A The third answer is correct. Special equipment, called over- 
fire jets, creates more complete combustion and prevents 
smoke. Overfire jets are simple to understand. All they do is 
force streams of air over a furnace fire, thus supplying enough 
oxygen to burn smoke particles before they escape up the 
chimney. 


MINOUS COAL... 





FREE BOOKLET! 


The questions and answers above are only four of 
many in our fascinating new booklet—“King Coal 
Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 
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Q Miners receive higher hourly wages than the workers of any 
other major industry. Using one of the figures below, see if you 
can write out a correct pay check to the average American miner 
for one day’s work. 


For: One Day’s Work 


$5.00 $10.00 $12.50 $16.00 


A To be right, make out your check for $16.00. The average 
miner’s wage is about $2.00 hourly or $16.00 per day. In addition, 
coal companies contribute to welfare funds which provide old-age 
pensions, benefits and medical care to miners and their families. 


Q Coal is truly the “fuel of the future” and below is 
a list of reasons for this statement. Check the ones 
that you think are true. 


[-] America has used only 1% of its coal reserves. 


oO Coal can be made into fig > 
re gasoline. 


Coal can be manufactured into 


A Check them all! All these statements are true. 
America’s coal reserves are so great that we’ve used 
less than 1 per cent of the coal in the United States. 
Heating gas has been made from coal for over a 
century. Now a new plant has been built to turn coal 
into gasoline and fuel oils. Coal chemicals go into 
making nylons, perfume—more than 200,000 prod- 
ucts. No wonder coal is the “fuel of the future”! 


[_] Coal is the raw material for 
over 200,000 useful products. 
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WEA OFFICERS FOR 1950 


PRESIDENT 
WINSTON BROWN --_----__ Waukesha 
_ FIRST VICE PRESIDENT 
KENNETH H. BEGER —_--__-=_ Neenah 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
CATHERINE BEHRENS ____-__~ Kenosha 
THIRD VICE PRESIDENT 
MARGARET SPIELMACHER ____ Superior 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
© H. ViBNEES 2 Madison 
TREASURER 
P. M. VINCENT ___-___ Stevens Point 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


DISTRICT I 
Omen by LOOP ..-..=.-. Superior 
DISTRICT II ; 
KENNETH SAGER ~------~--- Appleton 
DISTRICT III 
A. W. ZELLMER __-. Wisconsin Rapids 
DISTRICT IV 
im P. Tawi Waukesha 
DISTRICT V 
RoBERT W. OSTRANDER __-. Lancaster 
DISTRICT VI 
GEORGIANA GALLOGLY —___~ Milwaukee 
PAST PRESIDENT 
LesTeR M. EMANS ___---~ Eau Claire 


Calendar of Events 


Feb. 9—Southern Wisconsin Education 
Association, Madison 


Feb. 16-20—National School Boards 
Association, Atlantic City 


Feb. 17-22—AASA, Atlantic City 


Apr. 6—Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Fond du.Lac 


Apr. 27-28—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Fond du Lac 
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THE COVER 


In Strangers and Afraid, Sir 
John Maud emphasizes the need 
for adult education to teach us 
“to find significance in our work, 
to find creative possibilities in 
our leisure time, and to know how 
to discharge our political respon- 
sibilities as citizens of our coun- 
tries and of the world.” The 
Journal’s cover illustrates an ave- 
nue open to adults for creative 
possibilities in leisure time. The 
photograph is one of try-outs for 
a Guild play in Madison and is 
one of many in the biennial re- 
port of the Madison Board of Ed- 
ucation on the recreation pro- 
gram. We thank the Madison 
Public Schools for permission to 
use the picture. 
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“Cooking up” a lesson in nutrition 





A “never fail’? recipe for teaching health and nutrition comes 
from Mrs. Evelyn Berlin, teacher in a one-room school in Cass 
County, North Dakota. With her guidance, the class prepares a EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
simple and wholesome hot dish on the electric plate in the school Experiences like the one described 
room. Mothers like to get lists of the dishes to be served at school, here often yield, in addition to 
improved diets, significant “fringe 


so they can plan the foods for the lunch box and the other meals : 
benefits” such as: 


accordingly. 
e@ Improvement in social behavior 


“The children,” says Mrs. Berlin, ‘‘become very conscious of " 
b 2 t int 

whether or not they have selected foods from the Basic 7 food —— is ee 
groups each day. The making out of menus and the study of © Child participation 


@ Recognition of individual 
differences 


actual preparation of foods are concrete experiences they will 





never forget.’’ Like many other teachers engaged in nutrition 










projects, she feels that the way the children look forward 
to their lunches and enjoy them more than compensates 
for her extra effort. For further information on the 
school lunch as a medium for teaching health and 
nutrition—in both large and small schools—write: 
Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Copyright 1950, General Mille, Inc. 
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Adult education’s task ... is to free men and women from . 


HE significance of adult ed- 

ucation is simply that it can 
free men and women from insig- 
nificance, from the sense of being 
powerless and lonely. The Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO, Jaime 
Torres Bodet, has suggested that 
the spiritual loneliness of men 
and women is perhaps the most 
important fact about members of 
an adult education group that 
their teachers should bear in 
mind. I think I would place be- 
fore that sense of loneliness the 
sense of being powerless. Most of 
us today suffer from these feel- 
ings, and it is the task of adult 
educators to try to alleviate this 
suffering. 

The English poet A. E. Hous- 
man wrote some lines which are 
echoed by people today in many 
countries, especially those in an 
advanced stage of industrializa- 
tion: 

I, a stranger and afraid, 
In a world I never made. 


I believe there is an alternative 
to Mr. Housman’s view, an alter- 
native which is the common basis 
of the confidence of adult edu- 
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.. being ... lonely. 


cators that we are significant, 
that we can help our fellow crea- 
tures be significant and cease to 
feel strangers and afraid. 


Dangers of Mass Communication 

It is especially important for 
us to undertake the urgent task 
of trying to meet this need of a 
world that is feeling powerless 
and lonely. There are factors in 
our modern world which tempt 
the lonely and powerless to find 
a false escape from their unhap- 
piness, to surrender their man- 
hood and lose their souls, either 
because the mass-communicators 
blunt their finer feelings or tempt 
them to be constantly on the move 
and consequently unable to find 
their own souls. 

In King Henry V, Falstaff re- 
grets that he cannot be left 
alone: “I were better to be eaten 
to death with rust than scoured 
to nothing with perpetual mo- 
tion.”” Rust and perpetual motion 
—these are two great dangers 
for all of us and for our adult 
students. 

The clearest example of the 
dangers which arise from com- 


Strangers 


Gd. .:«:. 


Afraid 


* 


Sir John Maud 
Permanent Secretary 
British Ministry of Education 
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munication is what happened in 
Nazi Germany, in Fascist Italy, 
and in Japan, but the danger of 
a dictator is not the only one 
against which we have to be on 
guard today. It is true that when 
men are lulled into apathy and 
powerlessness, a dictator encoun- 
ters no great difficulties because 
the people have almost surren- 
dered their power of detached 
judgment. They have almost lost 
their souls and can be easily 
swayed. 

But even if no dictator arises, 
all of us are in danger of lapsing 
gradually into apathy, or, alter- 
nately, we find ourselves in per- 
petual motion. The pressure of 
the “next thing” that we have to 
do in some other place to which 
we must go quickly, deprives us 
of serenity, robs life of its proper 
tempo, and prevents us from be- 
ing significant and creative 
people, fellows of one another. 


Teach Use of Power 

In the last 50 years the task of 
the adult educator has changed 
noticeably. Fifty years ago, at 
least in my country, the needs 
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adult education was trying to 
meet could be summed up as the 
need for power—the need of the 
educationally underprivileged — 
the need for political and eco- 
nomic power, for security, for 
work, for leisure. All these things 
were unobtainable unless the un- 
derprivileged obtained power, 
and education was needed to give 
them that power. 


Now, I think, it is true to say 
that these needs, to a large ex- 
tent in my country at any rate, 
have been met. We have got all 
the responsibility we want; we 
have full employment; the quan- 
tity of leisure has immeasurably 
increased. From the point of 
view of 50 years ago, the achieve- 
ments of today are astonishing. 

But now we find ourselves hav- 
ing apparently achieved power 
but not knowing how to use it. 
The need which adult education 
must meet today is to find sig- 
nificance in our work, to find cre- 
ative possibilities in our leisure 
time, and to know how to dis- 
charge our political responsibil- 
ities as citizens of our countries 
and of the world. Now the adult 
educator seeks to help people 
learn how to use power—and how 
to prevent the abuse of power by 
those who control the methods of 
mass persuasion. 

If that is our task, how must 
we go about our work? There are 
some obvious and simple prin- 
ciples which I wish to suggest as 
my answer to that question. 


Man Can Be Creative 


First and most important, each 
of us educators must have a phil- 
osophy of life adequate in the 
sense that we believe in man as 
capable of creative action, as cap- 
able of life in fellowship. What- 
ever the differences between our 
various philosophies, we in adult 
education should share this dem- 
ocratic faith that our fellow men 
and we ourselves are capable of 
determining affairs, of creating; 
that despite the general sense of 
powerlessness, we can-learn to 
live in fellowship, that we do not 
need to be strangers and alone. 

This loneliness from which we 
in industrialized societies suffer 
is, in fact, a creation of our own. 
The march of civilization has 
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created a loneliness of which our 
friends in less developed coun- 
tries are unaware. So the very 
things that Housman hated most, 
are, in fact, not “‘a world I never 
made” but part of our own hand- 
work. 

My first principle is, then, that 
each of us should have his own 
philosophy of life. Mine is a 
Christian philosophy. I believe 
with Augustine that man can be 
divine, that he is capable of cre- 
ative action and able to live in 
fellowship. I do not assume that 
the entire adult education move- 
ment shares this Christian basis 
for its faith. But each of us must 
contribute from his own personal 
faith and unite in believing that 
man has these capacities. Other- 
wise we had better pack up and 
cease to call ourselves educators. 


Student Is Sovereign 


The second principle concerns 
the student. In adult education 
the student must be sovereign. In 
fact, the sovereignty of the stu- 
dent might be desirable in all 
forms of education. Some would 
say that in the school, teachers 
and administrators should have 
the last word. But in adult edu- 
cation I think my fellow country- 
men would say, “The customer is 
always right.” Of course that is 
not the whole story. The-customer 


There are those who say, though 
1 would not agree, that school- 
ing for the child is only a prepa- 
ration for life, a means to some- 
thing later on. But adult educa- 
tion is not justified as a means 
to anything, but as a part of life 
itself. 


Focus on Small Groups 


My fourth principle is that the 
instrument through which this 
endless search can best be pur- 
sued is the small group. It is in 
small groups of all kinds—polit- 
ical, religious, economic, local, 
women’s organizations, trade un- 
ions, and the rest—that we learn 
to have a sense of power, that we 
learn the art of life in fellowship. 
That is the great truth on which 
the adult education movement 
has always been built. 


Not only does this small group 
help in the process of adult edu- 
cation: adult education also con- 
tributes to the life of the group. 
Insofar as a group engages in 
some form of adult education, it 
almost inevitably becomes a bet- 
ter group for its own purpose. 
That is one of the ways the adult 
education movement helps to 
build the kind of democratic so- 
ciety we want in all countries, 
for democratic society depends on 
the virility and variety of these 
groups. Insofar as they are made 


In a world of speed and tension adult education must 
teach us to find significance in our work and crea- 


tive possibilities in our leisure time, and to know 
how to discharge our political responsibilities. 


may be always right, but he must 
have a shop with goods in it and 
a shop window. We cannot leave 
to the students the task of con- 
sidering the content and method 
of adult education, simply be- 
cause he is sovereign and can 
walk out on us. We must offer 
him the best that we can, but he 
is the judge of whether he wants 
it. 

The third principle is that 
adult education is an end in it- 
self. The search for a philosophy 
of life is an endless process; it 
is part of life and an end in itself. 


a focus of adult education, adult 
education strengthens the com- 
munity. 


But though the small group is’ 


the beginning of this search for 
self-education, it is not the end. 
Fellowship is possible between 
groups as well as within them. 
This is my fifth principle. 

The various groups, each de- 
veloping a particular part of 
adult education, can cooperate 
with each other. It is that possi- 
bility which makes the end of 
adult education visible, for the 
end of adult education is surely 
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USE OF POWER 


Adult education ... 


the self-education of the whole 
man. Each of the various groups 
is helping to influence our educa- 
tion, but if we are to be genu- 
inely educated, all those influ- 
ences must be harmonized and 
the various groups must be 
brought into organic relation 
with each other. 


Problems Are Worldwide 


That brings me to my sixth 
principle. Not only within the na- 
tional adult education movement 
must there be fellowship between 
the various groups; the same or- 
ganic relationship must be built 
up between groups of different 
nations. The adult education 
movement must become .a world 
movement. 

Why do I say that? Because 
the problems which most baffle 
us, in face of which we feel most 
powerless and alone, are almost 
invariably world problems. They 
are problems which we cannot 
solve separately inside the water- 
tight compartments of each 
nation. 

Take food as an example. In 
the war we learned to treat all 
the food resources of the allied 
world as if they belonged to the 
whole allied world, and not to 
just the nation which produced 
them. In 1943 at the first United 
Nations conference on food and 
agriculture at Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, all the delegations were 
unanimous in recommending to 
their governments that each na- 
tion should continue its wartime 
policy in respect to food after the 
fighting stopped—that we must 
go on treating the world as one 
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must help people learn how to use the power... 





Civic RESPONSIBILITY 


CREATIVE LEISURE 


achieved. 


for purposes of food. To some ex- 
tent that advice was taken. If 
everybody had abandoned food 
control at once, Europe and the 
rest of the world would have suf- 
fered even more tragically than 
they did. 


Some Things to Do 


These, it seems to me, are some 
of the ways in which adult edu- 
cation might become a_ world- 
wide movement. First of all, in 
each national adult education 
movement we should concentrate 
on the national aspect of world 
problems. Our national adult ed- 
ucation groups should work, for 
instance, on such problems as 
food, population, and employ- 
ment. Thus we would build up in 
each nation an increasingly in- 
structed and progressive opinion, 
so that in each country we shall 
come to insist on the government 
determining national policy with 
due regard for the needs of other 
nations. Until we bring public 
opinion to the point, which it has 
not yet reached in any country, 
where it will insist on national 
policy taking account of needs of 
other nations, even where it 
hurts, we are not going to solve 
any of these worldwide problems. 

In Britain we have recently 
found that we could strengthen 
our own national movement by 


‘creating a single organization to 


supplement the work of the var- 
ious adult education institutions. 
For that reason, we have recently 
created a national institute of 
adult education to harmonize the 
work of the several groups, en- 
courage experiment, and act as a 


clearinghouse. | do not know 
whether such an institution would 
be valuable in any other country, 
but I am sure it would be easier 
to link up our national move- 
ments into a worldwide move- 
ment if there were some institu- 
tion in all countries able to speak 
for adult educators generally. In 
other words, do not our national 
movements need improvement? 


People, Not Nations 


And I am sure that adult edu- 
cators from all nations must meet 
each other more often. The more 
we meet, the more we think of 
each other as people, and not as 
nations. One of our present 
troubles is that we think of people 
of other nations “in the mass”— 
the French, the Belgians, the 
Chinese. 'l'he only cure is to meet 
people who.are in fact men and 
women and, incidentally, French, 
Belgian, Chinese. 

And if we could do something 
about our desperate inadequacy 
as linguists, our meetings would 
be even more fruitful. As part of 
the worldwide adult education 
movement, I commend the more 
effective study of languages. 

I am also sure that wider and 
easier enjoyment of the best work 
of other countries would do enor- 








About the Author 
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mous service to worldwide adult 
education. If we could see more 
of the first-rate plays, films, and 
pictures produced in other coun- 
tries, we would realize that not 
only are problems worldwide; civ- 
ilization, too, is worldwide—and 
to be enjoyed. 


Use Mass Communications 


And what of the mass-commu- 
nicators who have created the 
new conditions under which we 
work? Can we not form a grand 
alliance with them, so that we 
can use them in the adult educa- 
tion movement? They are from 
one point of view the most impor- 
tant adult educators of us all. At 
present, films and broadcasting 
and the more popular newspapers 
do not improve international un- 
derstanding. I think we must go 
out and bring in the mass-com- 
municators so that films and ra- 
dio and cheap publications can 
be used as tools in the work that 
lies ahead. The more traditional 
methods of adult education must 
be supplemented by more popu- 
lar methods which touch a larger 
number of people and therefore 
have a more evident effect. 

We must think of ways in 
which UNESCO can be of serv- 
ice in making the adult education 
movement worldwide. UNESCO 
can and will do its part in carry- 
ing our movement a stage fur- 
ther; but however much it does, 
we in our own nations and in our 
own movements must accept the 
chief responsibility if real prog- 
ress is to be made. 


Adult Education Must Expand 


Adult education is and always 
has been a minority movement. 
The tremendous achievements of 
the adult education movement in 
each nation are due to the work 
of the few who have had the 
vision and have inspired their 
fellows with it. What we must 
now do is to go forward as a 
world minority movement. Do 
not let us be too depressed at the 
thought that we probably shall 
remain a minority movement. 
Most of the best work of the 
world has been done by such 
movements. 

But no movement that means 
business can be content with any- 
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thing less than becoming a ma- 
jority movement. We must plan 
for expansion, determined to 
touch a wider and wider public, 
until we bring into our move- 
ment all those millions who could 
benefit from it. 

At the same time we must be 
realistic. The considerable in- 
crease in the birth rate in many 
of our countries means that the 
children’s school program must 
be given high priority. The needs 
of economic reconstruction will 
mean an increasing diversion of 
resources into the development of 
technical education. In other 
words, adult education will have 
its day, but its day is quite some 
way ahead. 


Prepare for Big Advance 


The one thing we must do 
above all others in this waiting 
period is to keep our powder dry 
—to renew and deepen our per- 
sonal conviction that this move- 
ment has a tremendous task, 
which it can and will in due 
course carry out. For me that 
conviction rests ultimately on the 
faith that we need not be strang- 
ers and afraid, that the world is 
not a world we never made, and 
that each of us has significance— 
because we have the power to take 
creative action and to live in some 
degree of love and fellowship 
with our neighbors. 


* 
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Living in the Kindergarten? 

By Clarice D. Willis & William 
H. Stegeman, Follett Pub. 
Co., 1950. $4.12. 


It is refreshing to find such a 
delightfully human and challeng- 
ing book addressed to teachers 
and parents. With its splendid 
account of what should be done 
for and with little children, it 
will serve as a guide to those 
already working in the field and 
to prospective teachers and par- 
ents in training institutions. 

The book is divided into four 
parts: Part i—Interprets the 
kindergarten child, “What He is 
Like”. Part II—Outlines the Cur- 
riculum. Unusually rich with sug- 
gestions for activities and expe- 


riences from which young chil- 
dren will profit. Part I1I—Offers 
a challenge to parents by relat- 
ing the contributions they can 
make in the early schooling of 
children. Chapter XIV ‘‘How 
Parents May Help” is especially 
pertinent. Part IV—Points out 
the responsibilities of teachers to 
themselves and to their work. 


A “must” for all interested in 
this area of school life.—FLor- 
ENCE C. KELLY, Milwaukee Pri- 
mary Supervisor. 


Reviews appearing in this column 
regularly are written by members of 
the Reading Circle Board or others 
chosen to prepare them. All books are 
taken from the Teachers’ Reading 
Circle Annual, 1950-51. See this List 
for other books on a variety of sub- 
jects. 
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Young Children Learn to Use 
Arithmetic? 

By Lucy L. Rosenquist. Ginn, 
1949. $2.50. 


This book is about children and 
arithmetic, and the out-growth of 
a study made by the author of 
How Children Learn Arithmetic. 


The author describes a method 
by which children through their 
natural play experiences and 
through wisely selected activities, 
discover arithmetic and learn the 
use of numbers. . 


Through this approach to 
arithmetic, the number system 
becomes real and meaningful be- 
cause it develops before the chil- 
dren’s eyes and in his own hands. 


The book does not prescribe a 
fixed course of study and is not 
intended to do so. It is written 
primarily for teachers who de- 
sire some definite principles 
which govern the teaching of 
arithmetic in the first years of 
school, who wish to learn about 
successful new approaches to and 
procedures in arithmetic in the 
early years. For these the book 
promises to be thought provok- 
ing and productive of under- 
standing children.—MARY BIRR, 
Former Staff Member of Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College. 
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Equal opportunity for all... 


VERY child should have a 

fair chance to get a basic ed- 
ucation. For 20 years, however, 
our state systems of public edu- 
cation have met with one major 
setback after another in their ef- 
forts to realize the goal of uni- 
versal education. Recovery from 
the damages wrought by the ruth- 
less depression of the 1930s has 
not yet been completed. World 
War II bankrupted thousands of 
classrooms, leaving large num- 
bers of children stranded in an 
educational no-man’s land. Other 
grave obstructions to educational 
recovery have since resulted from 
the inflation of post-war years. 


Handicaps for Millions 


Many states and localities have 
made an admirable effort to com- 
bat the forces that in recent years 
have narrowed the entrance for 
youth to educational opportunity. 
Despite such effort, however, the 
following typical conditions con- 
tinue to persist: 

1. In 1947, there were in the United 
States 2,838,000 persons 14 years 
old and over who could neither 
read nor write. About 3 times as 
many had less than a 5th grade 
education. 

2. Approximately 4,000,000 school- 
age children were not enrolled in 
school. 

3. Last year 90,000 teachers held 
substandard certificates, a num- 
ber 45 times that of pre-war days. 

4. In 17 states more than half of 

the teachers have less than 4 

years of college preparation. 

. In 1949-50, 45 states reported a 
serious shortage of trained ele- 


or 
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We have made some progress, but did you know 

that 2,838,000 persons in the United States 14 

years of age and over can neither read nor write 

and that 4,000,000 schoolage children are not 
enrolled in school? 


Are The Youngsters 
Getting a Fair Deal? 


mentary school teachers. The 
number trained was 24,922, the 
number needed 75,000. 

6. Ten of the 17 states included in 
item 4 above paid last year an 
average teachers salary of less 
than $2,000; two of them less than 
$1,600. 

. According to the U. S. Census, 
school enrollments in 1957-58 will 
exceed those for 1947 by 38.9 per 
cent—a gain ef roughly 914 mil- 
lion. 

8. In the early stages of the Korean 
conflict, the rejection rate under 
Selective Service for failure to 
meet high standards on mental 
and physical tests has approxi- 
mated a ratio of 6 in 10. A lower- 
ing of standards will be required 
in order to man the armed serv- 
ices. The penalties of educational 
neglect always weigh heaviest in 
times of national crisis. 
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Unequal Support for Education 


The grave malady from which 
education in the nation continues 
to suffer today is the product of 
the uneven distribution of tax- 
able wealth and of children 
among the states. Some have 
many children and little wealth, 
others have a few children and a 
great deal of wealth. As a rule 
those with many children and lit- 
tle wealth make the greater effort 
to provide good schools and meet 
with the least success. 

According to the most recent 
figures, the income per pupil of 
school-age earned by the citizens 
of Connecticut is almost 3 times 
that of Arkansas. The ratio of 
school-age children to total pop- 
ulation in Arkansas is 114 times 


R. B. Marston 
Director, NEA Legislative— 
Federal Relations Division 








that for Connecticut. The per- 
centage of the total income of all 
Arkansas citizens devoted to pub- 
lic elementary and public second- 
ary schools is 130 per cent of the 
effort made by Connecticut. 

Despite the significantly 
greater effort, Arkansas was able 
to spend in 1947-48 only $87 per 
pupil in average daily attendance 
as contrasted with $213 in Con- 
necticut. The schools of Connecti- 
cut are good schools but not, ac- 
cording to some respected Con- 
necticut school citizens and lead- 
ers, as good as they should be. 
How much more needs to be ac- 
complished for the children of 
Arkansas, and of other states 
similarly situated, is of critical 
national importance. 

Inequities of the kind cited be- 
tween Arkansas and Connecticut 
exist between the political subdi- 
visions within each state. For 
that reason, state aid equalization 
programs have been instituted in 
practically all states. A federal 
program which would more 
nearly equalize schooling among 
the states is a natural corollary. 
Not only should that development 
occur, it must occur. The respon- 
sibility is a federal responsibility. 

The stake of the federal gov- 
ernment in the education of 
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American youth is great. (a) 
Free men can remain free only 
through their ability to discrim- 
inate with care and to make wise 
decisions. Education is the na- 
tion’s first line of defense against 
the militant forces of dictator- 
ship. (b) The maximum moral 
and spiritual influence of the na- 
tion in working for a better world 
cannot mature when millions of 
our youth are forced to subsist 
on an impoverished educational 
diet. (c) The nation’s economy 
must be as strong as possible. Ed- 
ucation helps substantially to 
build and to secure prosperity. 
(d) Modern warfare demands 
complete mobilization of man- 
power. That manpower must be 
educated if services are to be 
effective. 


Blind Avenues of Opposition 


It is only when the arguments 
employed by those opposed to fed- 
eral aid to education are placed 
under close scrutiny that their 
fallacies appear. 


Included among the stock-in- 
trade reasons advanced by the 
opposition are the following, none 
of which is firmly established on 
historical fact or experience: (a) 
that federal aid to education in- 
evitably means federal control of 
educational policy; (b) that the 
support of public education is a 
state and local function alone; 
(c) that the states are fiscally 
able to operate adequate schools; 
(d) that education deserves a 
low priority on the federal 
budget; (e) that federal aid is 
wanted by teachers only; (f) 
that when the federal govern- 
ment collects taxes for state aid 
purposes a large part of the col- 
lections remain in Washington; 
and (g) that aid should be lim- 
ited to a relatively small number 
of states. 

Equally fallacious is the thin 
argument that because the fed- 
eral government is deeply in debt 
and the states are not, the burden 
of school support should in no 
part fall more heavily than now 
upon the federal treasury. It is 
in fact neither the state nor the 
federal government that is in 
debt. It is the citizens of the na- 
tion who are in debt. Again, the 
federal government has of neces- 
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WEA Resolutions Approved 


b tome resolutions as presented in the October Journal were 

approved by the Representative Assembly with the exception 
of No. 8, a revision of which appears herewith. A new resolution, 
No. 14, was presented by the committee and adopted. 


8. The WEA wishes to commend its retirement committee for 


14. 


its careful study of our retirement fund problems and urges 
all WEA members to actively support the recommendations 
adopted by the Representative Assembly. Recognizing the 
inadequacy of annuities paid to many former career teachers 
retired, we advocate that the resources of the WEA be used 
to the fullest to assist the Retirement Committee to find 
ways and means, by appropriate legislation, to relieve the 
plight of these teachers. 


New Resolution 

The WEA hereby disapproves the part of the Fisher Report 
to the Commission on Secondary Education of the North 
Central Association entitled, Recommendations of the Con- 
test Committee of the North Central Association. This report 
would seek to discourage and possibly discontinue all inter- 
scholastic competition in art, music, and forensics in the 
North Central Association member schools. 

We believe the report fails to take cognizance of the 
revised and improved programs of competition in art, music, 
and forensics which have been in effect for many years in 
Wisconsin schools. We believe that the acceptance of the 
Fisher Report would destroy the effective work done by 
such statewide organizations as the Wisconsin High School 
Forensic Association and the Wisconsin School Music 
Association. 

We further request that the Executive Secretary of 
this Association send a copy of this resolution to the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Secondary Education of the North 
Central Association and to Mr. R. F. Lewis, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, State Chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Committee of the North Central Association. 








orities on local, state, and fed- 


sity increasingly monopolized the 
tax resources of the nation. No 
matter how much it may wish to 
do so, it cannot in the foreseeable 
future return these resources to 
the states. Clear also it is that 
much of the taxable wealth of the 
nation can with success be levied 
against only by the national gov- 
ernment. The efforts made on be- 
half of any large segment of tax- 
able wealth to elude taxes for 
school purposes can neither be 
respected nor excused. 


Highest Priority 


The adequate support of edu- 
cation is one of the highest pri- 


eral governments. The federal 
government has in recent years 
in comparison with states and lo- 
calities lagged inexcusably in as- 
suming larger responsibilities in 
this matter. It is high time that 
the national government arouse 
itself from its dangerous leth- 
argy and dilly-dallying on this 
matter and with vigor prosecute 
a new purpose to guarantee 
through the proper education of 
our youth a greatness and a se- 
curity for this nation in magni- 
tude like that envisaged by its 
founders. 
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Council on Education Report 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 2, 1950 


T YE Wisconsin Council on Ed- 
ucation is charged with a 
dual responsibility. First, it is 
the duty of the Council to set up 
general statements of policy for 
the guidance of the WEA and for 
the individual members of the 
association. Secondly, the Exec- 
utive Committee has placed the 
primary responsibility for legis- 
lative recommendations in the 
hands of the Council. 


Throughout the past year, the 
WEA Council on Education has 
worked in these two areas bear- 
ing in mind the coming session 
of the state legislature and the 
current session of Congress. With 
the problems selected, various 
committees within the Council 
set to work. Reports of the com- 
mittees were presented to the en- 
tire membership of the Council 
and out of these reports were de- 
veloped the following statements 
of policy which are now pre- 
sented to the WEA Assembly 
with the Council’s recommenda- 
tion for approval. 


Legislation 


1. The WEA wishes to com- 
mend its retirement committee 
for its careful study of our re- 
tirement fund problems and 
urges all WEA members to ac- 
tively support the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Recognizing the 
inadequacy of annuities paid to 
many former career teachers re- 
tired, we advocate that the re- 
sources of the WEA be used to 
the fullest to assist the Retire- 
ment Committee to find ways 
and means, by appropriate legis- 
lation, to relieve the plight of 
these teachers. 


2. The Council believes that 
support should be given to legis- 
lation that would increase the 
borrowing capacity of those 
school districts now required to 
share a 5 per cent limitation with 
other departments of local gov- 
ernment. Thus adequate school 
building programs could be un- 
dertaken and inequalities of bond 
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limitations among school districts 
could be removed. 


3. Fiscal independence is im- 
perative as school districts are 
enlarged and reorganized if we 
are to give all persons in newly 
organized school districts a 
voice in the determination of the 
fiscal and educational policies of 
their schools. 


4. State participation is urg- 
ently needed in school building 
programs, particularly in those 
areas where legal borrowing ca- 
pacity has been exhausted. 


5. There should be increased 
state participation in the finan- 
cial support of schools to provide 
more equalized and improved ed- 
ucational opportunities for Wis- 
consin boys and girls. The stand- 
ards required for granting aids 
should be improved continuously. 


6. The Council believes that 
state aids should be based on av- 
erage daily enrollment instead 
of being based on average daily 
attendance since operating costs 
are the same regardless of epi- 
demics of illness. 


7. The state should establish 
$2400 as the minimum annual 
salary for a beginning teacher 
who holds a bachelor’s degree. 

8. The Council is in thorough 
accord with the standards for 
granting aids as established by 
the Department of Public In- 
struction which requires that en- 
rollment in primary classes 
should not exceed 25 pupils and 
in upper grades should not ex- 
ceed 30 pupils. 

9. The Council believes that 
the granting of aids should be 
contingent upon the meeting of 
requirements as established by 
the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

10. State aids should be appro- 
priated to reimburse vocational 
schools for services rendered to 
compulsory age students, appren- 
tices, and enrollees who are pur- 
suing training which will prepare 
them for specific employment 
objectives. 


Taxation 


1. One of the outstanding ex- 
positions of the needs of schools 
in the fields of Finance and Tax- 
ation is the pamphlet entitled 
Money for Schools —That’s 
Where You Come In, prepared 
by the WEA and released in 
1950. 

2. The Council believes that 
this pamphlet should be given 
widespread publicity not only 
among members of the teaching 
profession but also among the 
general public. The pamphlet 
gives Wisconsin a concise, accu- 
rate, and timely resume of the 
problems of taxation and is a 
very valuable contribution to the 
cause of public education. 


Education and Governmental 
Relationships 


1. The Council believes that 
free public education has become 
a basic principle of American 
Democracy. The mission of the 
public school is to sustain 
through equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all citizens, the demo- 
cratic society which created it. 
No democratic society can long 
remain a reality unless the pro- 
visions for education are ex- 
tended to all the citizens at all 
times. 

This concept was recognized in 
the charter of our state. In its 
constitution, Wisconsin recog- 
nized and accepted the responsi- 
bility for statewide free educa- 
tion. It has continued to accept 
and share with the people of this 
state the rights and privileges of 
educational opportunity for all its 
citizens including both youths 
and adults. 

The schools of Wisconsin al- 
ways have been and are the pos- 
session and the product of the 
peoples’ making. 

2. Because education is a state 
and local function, it has fallen 
to the same level with other gov- 
ernment functions in gaining fi- 
nancial support. It is doubtful 
whether it was ever intended to 
place education in a position of 
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dependency for financial support 
always wavering, from meagerly 
adequate to inadequate, in the 
changing political scenes. 

3. If the people are sincere in 
their belief that free public edu- 
cation is basic to democracy, the 
Council believes that the people 
will furnish adequete financial 
support for their schools. Surely, 
then, education must not be left 
to the fate of uncertain financial 
support by political manipulation 
that depends largely if not en- 
tirely on determination as to 
what will be allotted to education. 
The expression of full faith in 
the value of our schools demands 
that education must be treated 
with a support which strengthens 
and furthers the development of 
our prized democratic institution 
—free public education. 


Higher Education 


1. The Council believes that 
higher education should be more 
readily available to the youth of 
Wisconsin. Opportunity for 
higher education should not be 
based on economic status, but on 
ability to benefit by it and to re- 
turn that benefit to society. Such 
extension of educational oppor- 
tunity is needed both in four year 
college courses and in two year 
terminal courses. Existing insti- 
tutions, if given adequate finan- 
cial support, properly adminis- 
tered, could be developed and ex- 
panded to meet much more of the 


need than is presently being met. 


2. The evolving plans for the 
improvement of higher education 
in Wisconsin should be based 
upon the principle of integration 
and unity of all public institu- 
tions of higher learning. It is 
highly desirable that institutions 
and programs not be fractionized 
as would be the case if general 
education were separated from 
teacher education and Elemen- 
tary Teacher Education sepa- 
rated from Secondary Teacher 
Education. 


Need for Elementary Teachers 


1. The first of the 15 million 
children born since 1946 will 
reach the public schools in 1951. 
The great increase in birthrate 
of these past four years will put 
additional burdens upon the ele- 
mentary schools whose primary 
grades are already greatly over- 
crowded from the sudden in- 
crease in the birthrate of the war 
years. 


2. Considering the present 
trend in both birthrates and in 
the number of persons entering 
the teaching profession at the ele- 
mentary level, one million more 
teachers will be needed but only 
200,000 will be available. 


3. The Council believes that 
positive steps should be taken to 
induce qualified persons to enter 
the teaching profession, and rec- 
ommends that the procedure out- 


lined below constitute a program 
of action. 


a. Interest high school students in 
elementary teaching as well as in 
secondary teaching. 

b. ‘Promote the high school ‘Future 
Teachers of America”. 

ce. Provide high school students with 
opportunities to work with chil- 
dren in a variety of situations. 

d. Interest the communities in pro- 
viding scholarships for worthy, 
prospective teachers. 

e. Lend support to co-operating or- 
ganizations that are interested in 
teacher recruitment. 

f. Maintain standards and develop 
teacher personalities that will en- 
courage young people to want to 
enter the teaching profession. 

g. Encourage wholesome public opin- 
ion concerning the worthwhile- 
ness of and special needs for qual- 
ified elementary school teachers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ROBERT SHOWERS, Green Bay 

ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh 

Wo. Moore, Wausau 

RUTH STROZINSKY, La Crosse 

G. E. WATSON, Madison 

Wo. HANSEN, Stevens Point 

LAURA STASIELUK, Racine 

Kurt SCHOENOFF, Baraboo 

L. O. TETZLAFF, Sheboygan Falls 

CLARENCE GREIBER, Madison 

JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Madison 

MARCELLA SCHNEIDER, Milwaukee 

B. A. KENNEDY, Prairie du Chien 

C. H. Dorr, Milton 

GLEN EYE, Madison 

Wm. RASCHE, Milwaukee 

CLARICE KLINE, Waukesha 

Lester M. EMANS, Eau Claire 

Mrs. OLGA BRENNER, Shawano 

IRENE ELDRIDGE, Milwaukee 

ANGus B. ROTHWELL, Manitowoc 
Chairman 








Committee on Local Associations 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 2, 1950 


HE members of the Commit- 

tee on Local Associations 
have attempted to carry the mes- 
sage of the Wisconsin Education 
Association to the members of 
the organization. In turn, we 
have been given most generous 
and helpful support and advice 
by the professional workers in 
the field. Through our Presidents’ 
dinner meetings, we have given 
all Locals an opportunity to dis- 
cuss problems, review progress, 
and give attainment suggestions 
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which might prove helpful to 
other groups. 

In our group meetings, we 
have made certain recommenda- 
tions, and we would like to sug- 
gest that they be considered by 
all of the members of the WEA. 


1. We should encourage and imple- 
ment the continuity of officers in 
local organizations so that the 
program of the association may 
increase in effectiveness from 
year to year. A balance should 
be maintained bet ween experi- 
enced officers and capable begin- 


ners eager and willing to carry on 
professional work. 


2. It is our recommendation that 
our individual members consider 
carefully the public relations 
value of attending the Saturday 
morning meetings of the WEA 
State Convention. 


3. We ought to stress the responsi- 
bility of each individual teacher’s 
showing courtesy to the conven- 
tion speakers by remaining in the 
convention hall until guest speak- 
ers have concluded their talks to 
the group. 


4. We advise that informed members 
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of the WEA urge teachers and 
teacher groups to make use of the 
services offered by their profes- 
sional organization. The WEA has 
-a veritable wealth of information 
and sources of help in the office 
of the Executive Secretary. Im- 
proved opportunities for our boys 
and girls could well come about, 
if the services were fully under- 
stood and used. 


. Attention is called to the necessity 
of Locals’ officers to send mem- 
bership cards, money to cover 
memberships, and the names of 
delegates to the WEA office at an 
early date each year in order that 
the convention information may 
be sent promptly and to the right 
members. The enrollment pack- 
age will be sent each year to the 
person designated by the officers 
of the local association. If no des- 
ignation is made, the data and 
blanks will be sent to the school 
administrator. 
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Emphasis on Public Relations 


Members of the Committee feel 
strongly that effective public re- 
lations programs are the sound- 
est means of assuring continued 
support for good school pro- 
grams. We have combined with 
the Public Relations Committee 
for the Friday afternoon sec- 
tional meeting at the Shorewood 
High School Auditorium. The 
program is to be handled in its 
entirety by students, and should 
be of help and inspiration to 
teachers and administrators in- 
terested in the public relations 
field. 

Through the cooperation of 
Henry Weinlick, locals consult- 
ant, and others in the WEA office, 
the plan for representation of the 
WEA at the County Institutes 
was changed for the fall of 1950. 
With the full and enthusiastic 
support of the County Superin- 
tendents, we came close to our 
goal of representation at 100% 
of the meetings. The message of 
the WEA was carried to the rural 
teachers. The services available 
were detailed, as were the mani- 
fold activities of the various com- 
mittees and personalities that go 
to make up the working organi- 
zation of the WEA. Instead of 
volunteer speakers not closely 
connected with the WEA, the 
field staff members have handled 
a great percentage of the meet- 
ings, and early reports show that 
the job was well done. 

The spring and fall meetings 
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Approved Constitution Changes 


EVERAL changes in the WEA constitution were approved by the 

association delegates. Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee Article II on Memberships and Dues was amended and 
now reads: 


Section 1. There shall be five classes of members in the. Wiscon- 
sin Education Association, viz., (1) active,-(2) associate, (3) student, 
(4) retired teachers, and (5) life. Teachers actively engaged in edu- 
cational work shall be eligible to active and life membership and shall 
be entitled to full privileges of the association. Associate, student, 
and retired members shall not be allowed to vote or hold office. 


Section 2. Active and associate membership dues shall be $5.00 
for 1950-51 and thereafter dues shall be fixed by the Representative 
Assembly based upon the budget adopted, but shall not be reduced 
before the reserve balance in the association funds as of September 1 
equal 30 per cent of the current budget and such annual dues shall 
not be more than $5.00. Retired teachers and student memberships 
shall be $1.00. Life membership shall be $100.00. 

Dues shall be paid to the Executive Secretary of the association 
or to the proper officer of any local organization at least ten days 
before the annual meeting of the association. 


An amendment repealing Section 2 of Article VI and re-enacting 
it was adopted. Section 2 now reads: 

Section 2: The Representative. Assembly shall meet at the time 
of the annual meeting of the association, if such is held. The day 
and hour for holding the first session shall be set by the Represen- 
tative Assembly. Subsequent sessions, if held, shall meet at a time 
to be determined by a majority vote of the Representative Assembly. 


The third amendment relative to committee appointments was 


rejected. 








of the locals presidents and other 
interested WEA members were 
most successful. Attendance was 
universally good, and the discus- 
sions that took place were spir- 
ited and satisfying. It is our feel- 
ing that officers, administrators, 
and individual members gain 
much from these meetings by se- 
curing a better understanding of 
the day-to-day work of the organ- 
ization. The WEA profits by se- 
curing grass-roots information on 
the wishes, problems, and prog- 
ress of the local groups. 


Training for Officers 


At the fall meetings a one-half 
hour period was devoted by Mr. 
Weinlick to an “Officers Training 
Period.” The plan was inaugu- 
rated to offer help and sugges- 
tions for the smoother function- 
ing of local associations. The pro- 
gram developed in many interest- 
ing directions, and should pro- 
vide foundation materials for a 


stronger locals program in years 
ahead. 

Our Committee is appreciative 
of all the help and cooperation 
given by members of the Associ- 
ation. Any accomplishments we 
may have made have been the di- 
rect result of the participation in 
our program by professional 
teachers interested enough in the 
program for better schools to 
give freely of their time and 
thought to offer suggestions and 
counsel at our discussion group 
meetings. 

COMMITTEE ON LOCAL ASSOCI- 
ATIONS: 

Mrs. MyrLE ANDERSON, Eau Claire 

CATHERINE BEHRENS, Kenosha 

HAROLD CRIPE, Racine 

WAYNE H. FLAMME, Antigo 

ROBERT JOHNSON, Baldwin 

MARIE KENNEDY, Shell Lake 

GEORGE KINNEY, Ashland 

Mary McApAms, Tomah 

LeRoy PETERSON, Madison 

JOHN STOFFEL, Richland Center 

GeorGE M. O’BrRIEN, Two Rivers 
Chairman 
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perssemblics 


By the Student 


ome... 


For the Student 


Anna J. Turgasen 


Head of English Department 
Wm. Horlick High School, Racine 


HE machinery of high school 

assembly programs is no 
more complicated than that of 
the autos most teachers can man- 
age. Then why weren’t we teach- 
ers at Horlick High able to make 
our assembly machine do more 
than splutter, travel a short dis- 
tance in low, and then die? It 
took a retarded boy in a senior 
English class to bring us the 
right gas mixture. Since then our 
machine does what we hoped it 
would when we undertook its 
management. This was how we 
got the power: 

One December morning in 
Miss Kay’s English class, Pedro, 
who usually scowled, wriggled, 
and paid no attention, burst out, 
“Why don’t we do something 
about our school manners?” 

Miss Kay, delighted to get any 
kind of contribution from Pedro, 
countered with, “What would you 
suggest, Pedro?” 

While Pedro groped for an 
answer, a girl who was usually 
just as inert inquired, “Why not 
ask Mr. Smith, our principal, to 
get someone to talk about eti- 
quette at an assembly?” 

“Naw, we don’t want any more 
preachin’,” came in a chorus from 
several sides. 

By now Pedro’s hand was up. 
“I was thinkin’ about a play or 
somethin’ like that,” and he 
flushed uncomfortably, realizing 
that he would be the last one to 
construct one. 

Then a girl taking dramatics 
asked, ‘“‘Wouldn’t that give the 
dramatics students a chance to 
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. . . the student council pools the results . 


write scripts? We’ve been hunt- 
ing subjects.” 


Manners Need Improvement 


That ended the teacher’s plans 
to finish Bacon’s Essays that pe- 
riod, and the class held a confer- 
ence instead. They decided that 
student manners did need im- 
provement in almost a dozen di- 
rections. Then Miss Kay, a be- 
liever in sharing opportunities 
with fellow teachers as well as 
her pupils, asked, “Would you 
mind letting the teachers talk 
this over with other English 
classes and thereby include the 
whole school?” 

By now, the class, realizing a 
little of what they were under- 
taking, were ready to shift some 
of the responsibility, for who 
wanted to be known as the re- 
former guy or gal of the gang? 
The teacher, remembering the 
meeting of the English Depart- 
ment after school that very day, 


thing to improve the behavior of 
a lot of kids who come to school 
by bus.” Then there was a whole 
chorus of “Ya’s”, followed by 
“and on bikes, in hot-rods, and 
on foot too!” 

A student acting as secretary 
wrote on the board a list of situ- 
ations beginning with activities 
within the school building. These 
included behavior in regular 
classrooms as well as the shops, 
the gymnasiums, the library, the 
cafeteria, the halls, and finally on 
the stairs. After that, actions on 
the walks and drives near the 
school, in buses patronized by 
students, and near-by stores and 
restaurants where students went 
for snacks. 

Before the bell rang, the 
teacher suggested that they all 
look over the short plays in their 
English Literature text or in 
Goldstone’s One Act Plays, of 
which there were sufficient school 
copies, keeping their eyes out for 


Given an opportunity students can plan and pre- 
sent assembly programs which will be a credit 
to the school and will have far reaching effect. 


ventured the guess that other 
English teachers would welcome 
this group’s offer to start the 
work on such a worthwhile proj- 
ect. 

The next step was to list the 
situations in which student man- 
ners were most obviously poor. 
Little Mary Brown piped ear- 
nestly, “I hope we can do some- 


satirical plays, farces, and melo- 
drama. 


Teachers Cooperate 


At the English meeting that 
afternoon the response was 
strongly favorable to the pro- 
posal made by Miss Kay’s class. 
Each teacher volunteered to be 
responsible for a short play on 
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one of the situations the class 
had listed. The decision was also 
reached that each teacher would 
require only one of her classes 
to’ work on the project. 

In less than a week’s time the 
skits were written; then followed 
after-school meetings, sometimes 
in the evening at teachers’ homes, 
for the purpose of cutting and 
combining of scripts, choosing 
the casts, arranging rehearsals, 
and planning the collections of 
props. Never had there been as 
many students at Horlick High 
concerned about preparing an 
assembly program that would 
“go over”. ‘, 

Pedro was persuaded to act as 
chairman of the whole affair, and 
for once he was willing to listen 
to his teacher’s directions about 
how to appear before an audi- 
ence. His classmates, with the 
aid of Miss Kay, worked out a 
continuity for the skits and 
chose a trio of their own group to 
present it. 

By now the whole school was 
awaiting the next assembly with 
curiously mingled feelings. The 
toughies were wondering, ‘‘Have 
the teachers heen told about all 
our crazy stunts? Did the kids 
mention our names in any of 
their scripts? Will everybody 
sneer at us after tomorrow? Will 
the program be funny or serious, 
or just plain corny?” The goody- 
goodies expected to enjoy seeing 
some of the school nuisances ex- 
posed, so they were anticipating 
“with pleasure” the coming en- 
tertainment. 


Success Depended on Attitude 


Because the program was 
bound to be long, and the whole 
faculty wanted to have it succeed, 
a warning was given in home 
rooms that the success of this af- 
fair and others which might fol- 
low it would depend even more 
than usual on the audience’s cour- 
teous attention and the right 
kind of applause. 

Although there was just one 
general rehearsal which was 
more than messy, the program 
went off without a hitch. Every 
phase of the students’ heedless- 
ness, lack of tact, and plain bad 
manners was mercilessly éxposed 
with a humor bluntly frank but 
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acceptable because so many 
people’s faults were exposed that 
no particular students were made 
to feel they had been singled out 
for ridicule and correction. The 
audience maintained a hearty ap- 
plause to the end, despite sore 
palms. 


“Tired but hopeful” perfectly 
described the feelings of the Eng- 
lish teachers and the cast when 
that program ended, and all re- 
turned to the regular routine to 
await the results of the cam- 
paign. 

The teachers and janitors felt 
that Horlick students began to 














manners. 


... do something about... 


show more consideration for 
others in the weeks following 
that program. This feeling was 
confirmed, too, by favorable com- 
ments of the bus drivers and the 
neighboring storekeepers. Par- 
ents having heard about the pro- 
gram, helped by reminding their 
youngsters “to mind their man- 
ners”. 


Others Follow Pattern 

One program sponsored by a 
single social studies class con- 
sisted of a panel discussion of 
Teen-age Topics covering topics 
such as: teen-agers and family 
relations, their religion, their 
ideas on national problems, and 
how the school is preparing teen- 
agers for citizenship. 

Another, originating in social 


studies also, was a dramatization 
of a session of the UN. Though 
radically different in subject mat- 
ter and tone, each was well- 
received by the student audience. 
Student programs prepared and 
produced by home economics 
classes have been on the subjects 
of appropriate dress for high 
school girls and boys and good 
etiquette, not only in regular 
school activities but at school 
parties and at athletic meets of 
all sorts. 

Our procedure now is to dis- 
cuss in home rooms and classes 
what was liked or disliked about 
each assembly program that was 
not a routine affair, such as a 
pep meeting. In April the student 
council pools the results of these 
discussions to help the assembly 
committee decide what varieties 
of both school and outside talent 
will be acceptable to the school 
as a whole. 


Student Choice 


The outcome of our attempts 
to give students self-expression 
in and about assemblies boils 
down to this: 70 per cent of our 
assemblies are co-operative ven- 
tures; that is, produced by stu- 
dents and faculty working to- 
gether. The other 30 per cent are 
selected by a committee in which 
students predominate. 

It was discovered that the 
kinds of programs Horlick stu- 
dents like are: 1. youth programs 
of all sorts, but mostly those con- 
nected with sports, clubs, and 
problems of teen-agers; 2. talent 
shows; 3. plays or lectures based 
on national holidays; 4. musical 
performances by students or out- 
side groups; 5. lectures on scien- 
tific subjects accompanied by 
demonstrations; 6. travelogues 
with colored movies. 

When students come to school 
now on days when assemblies are 
to be held and the question is: 
“There is going to be an assem- 
bly today, isn’t there?” the teach- 
ers can be quite certain that the 
youngsters aren’t just making 
sure they won’t have to prepare 
a lesson for that period. They not 
only enjoy the assemblies, but 
they behave well at them because 
they are definitely by and for 
them. 
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tu Open Letter 
To Wisconsin Schools 


Re: Public Relations 


Hello ! 


OU may call it public rela- 

tions .. . or community rela- 
tions . . . or field service . . . or 
professional interpretation .. . 
but one fact remains a beacon: 
relations of the schools with the 
public are rapidly spiraling into 
one of the most vital facets of 
the educational system. 

So much has been written on 
PR techniques, media and like 
factors. If a school system gets 
the right person for the job, he 
will know about techniques and 
media before he ever starts work- 
ing. But how about actually or- 
ganizing a school public relations 
department? What are the steps? 
Whom do you see? What do you 
do? 


Green Bay Experience 


Green Bay, because it has a 
full-time public relations depart- 
ment after two years of half- 
time, is inviting school systems 
in Wisconsin who may be consid- 
ering instituting such a depart- 
ment... and it’s happening fast, 
all over the state . . . to profit by 
its experience and to sit in on a 
discussion of how we went about 
it, and with what results, prob- 
lems, and successes we experi- 
enced. 

During the 1948—49 school year 
a secondary English teacher, who 
had long been active in journal- 
istic work, both professionally 
and as adviser to the school 
paper, laid the foundations for a 
PR department. She was faced 
with an almost insurmountable 
task, as she spent three hours in 
her new department and the rest 
of her day teaching. This was 
soon changed to a half-and-half 
set-up, and the following year I 
took it over, also on a half-time 
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basis. This year it was set up on 
a full-time scale, for you simply 
don’t have the time to do any- 
thing else when you’re doing pub- 
lic relations. 

The functions of a PR director, 
while almost boundless, can, I’ve 
found, by generalizing to the ful- 
lest extent, be listed as three: (1) 
disseminate school news; (2) 
serve as a cohesive force for the 
teachers in the system; (3) serve 
as a liaison between the school 
board and the public. 


“Do’s and Don’t’s” 


Looming large behind these 
three points are innumerable 
“do’s” and ‘“‘don’ts” which I have 
found, through experience, to be 
essential. I make no attempt to 
present these as infallible rules; 
I am sure that each school sys- 
tem has its own problems and 
methods of solving them. These 
are important items which I’ve 
encountered and which should be 
of considerable assistance to any- 
one contemplating a school public 
relations department. 

1. The most important single 
factor to remember is that the 
schools are public property. This 
is where school PR differs so 
drastically from industrial PR. 
You simply can’t tell the public 
only what you’d like it to know; 
it is entitled to know everything 
...and anything... good or bad 

. concerning the schools. All 
questions, complaints, requests 
are entitled to prompt and cour- 
teous action, and it is the worst 














Attend board meetings .. . 


public relations in the world to 
ignore any query or comment 
that comes from the public, how- 
ever small. 


2. In selecting your PR direc- 
tor, I personally feel it is imper- 
ative to choose someone who is 
not connected with education. It 
is far more important to find 
someone who has done somewhat 
extensive newspaper, magazine, 
radio or PR work and who al- 
ready knows the techniques. He 
will have a lot to learn about edu- 
cation; in fact, he can never stop 
learning. But, because he has not 
previously been connected with 
education, he knows what the 
public wants to know because he 
has been that public. Therefore, 
he won’t send stories to the 
newspaper that the editor won’t 
use; he won’t become known as 
a pest around the local radio sta- 
tions; he will be able to view a 
situation from both the layman’s 
and the educator’s angle. This is 
important, because it is easy to 
get so engrossed in and enthused 
about education that you lose 
track of what the public is inter- 
ested in. 


Never Forget the Student 


3. It goes without saying that 
you must know both your teach- 
ers and your town... and your 
students. (Never under-estimate 
the effectiveness of PR work with 
students). In a system the size of 
Green Bay’s with 290 teachers, 
12 elementary schools, 4 second- 
ary and 6,463 students, this takes 
time. But you must know your 
school system intimately, know 
which teachers are PR minded 
and which could be, know where 
good pictures are apt to pop up, 
know what’s going on, and why. 
If you have an elementary super- 
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visor, you’ve saved yourself about 
two months’ work for, through 
her office, you can cover the ele- 
mentary schools pretty thor- 
oughly. She will know what’s go- 
ing on in them and will let you 
know. 


When I say you should know 
your town, I mean . . . know it 
well. Press and radio people, nat- 
urally, are the ones whom you 
should know best .. . know them 
well enough to call them by their 
first names. When working with 
them, try to consider the prob- 
lem at hand from their viewpoint 
for, no matter how important it 
looks to you, it is they who de- 
cide what is news and what isn’t. 
Above all, don’t impinge on their 
territory; if the newspaper has 
a reporter who covers school 
news, check with her before you 
cover any special event. Try to 
have a newspaper or radio staff 
member cover controversial af- 
fairs rather than doing it your- 


a minimum of time to carry them 
out. 


Understand Board Policy 


5. Attend board meetings and 
all other important functions 
whenever possible. You are rep- 
resenting the board of education, 
and it is essential that you fully 
comprehend its policy. If a ques- 
tion of policy arises, don’t hesi- 
tate to discuss it with board mem- 
bers. You must have a close 
working relationship with them, 
also. But don’t overdo it. Remem- 
ber that your board members are 
busy and will not appreciate be- 
ing burdened with trivia. It is 
almost always hest to discuss any 
problem first with your superin- 
tendent and go to the board upon 
his recommendation. Inciden- 
tally, don’t forget the assistance 
your superintendent can give you. 
Try to talk with him daily; you’ll 
get ideas and a clear view on pol- 
icy. It is generally a good idea to 


The public which sends the children to school 
and pays the bills for education is interested 
in what’s happening in education. A good public 


relations department supplies that information. 


self; the public prefers to get re- 
ports of this type from a neutral 
observer. If the radio doesn’t 
wish to use a particular release, 
accept its verdict . . . don’t force 
anything! (This will seldom hap- 
pen with a PR director with pre- 
vious journalistic experience, for 
he won’t submit anything unus- 
able). If you legitimately dis- 
agree with the editor, however, 
don’t be afraid to say so, but tell 
him why and see what can be 
done about averting future dis- 
agreements. Don’t concentrate so 
on “fringe” news (nutrition pro- 
grams, audio-visual set-ups, 
schools for handicapped chil- 
dren) that you neglect the 3 R’s 
and how they’re being taught. 
Deliver your radio releases per- 
sonally, don’t mail them. Don’t 
ask me why, but they get better 
reception that way. 


4, Budget your time. Once you 
actually get going, there should 
be no shortage of ideas but rather 
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brief your superintendent on any 
new ideas or projects you may 
have, get his reactions, and then 
don’t bother him with it again 
except when necessary. But al- 
ways keep him informed on what 
is going on in your office. You 
will necessarily work on your 
own a good deal . . . most of the 
ideas will be yours .. . but your 
superintendent should always 
know what you’re doing . . . and 
why. 

6. The ideal PR policy would 
be not to concentrate on individ- 
ual school publicity but rather on 
releases which involve several 
schools, educational trends, ete. 
This, however, takes time to de- 
velop, but never stop trying. Af- 
ter all, it doesn’t matter who 
writes the news; you can’t do it 
all, and it’s your job to stimulate 
it. There are two methods which 
may be utilized here: (1) encour- 
age principals and teachers to 
hand in their own school news to 


the paper; try to show them the 
importance of such news, and (2) 
let the newspaper school reporter 
and individual schools handle 
routine news, especially PTA 
meetings, plays, festivals, ete. 
You’d get too bogged down if you 
started on that. Instead, concen- 
trate on longer stories, stories 
which take pictures, stories which 
the reporter wouldn’t have time 
to dig up. (Don’t neglect any- 
thing of interest that you run 
across, however; short feature 
stories and crisp news stand a 
better chance of being read than 
a longer item). 

7. Keep up on public relations 
and education. Read all you can, 
both educational and journalistic 
publications. K NOW WHAT’S 
GOING ON!! Don’t be afraid to 
steal. While not advocating out- 
right plagarism, I do say that you 
can get ideas from other school 
systems and adapt them to your 
own use. You can get ideas from 
industrial PR. You can get ideas 
almost any place; all you have to 
do is adapt them. Attend school 
PR conferences whenever pos- 
sible; write to other schools and 
get on their mailing lists; ex- 
change ideas. 


Consider All Media 


8. Don’t forget any media. 
Press and radio are self-explana- 
tory. Remember, however, there 
are educational journals anxious 





. educational trends . . 


to know what you’re doing, both 
by picture and story. Other state 
newspapers will use material on 
your system, if it’s interesting 
news. Every system should have 
a teacher publication. It binds 
teachers together and is a fine re- 
ceptacle for small items that 
might not make the paper. (Ours 
is a mimeographed monthly, 814 
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x 11” entitled “Teacher Talk.’’) 
Issue it regularly and don’t let it 
get too long. Above all, make it 
readable and stick to a standard 
style. The superintendent’s re- 
port, in-service conference re- 
ports, kindergarten bulletins... 
all should be used. A special re- 
port to the people on a current 
problem is good. Don’t neglect 
personal letters when necessary. 
If something needs explaining, 
don’t lose any time doing so, 
whatever your media! 


9. Keep your filing system up 
to date. Keep copies of anything 
of yours that’s printed, noting 
when and where. Keep carbons 
of everything that leaves your 
office; you never know when you 
have to check to see who made 
the mistake ... you or the typog- 
rapher. Keep a future story file. 
Clip items of interest anywhere 
you find them; you’ll use them 
some day. Keep a photograph file. 
(Pictures cost money, and it’s 
cheaper in your superintendent’s 
report to buy a print from the 
newspaper than to have a new 
one taken). Don’t hesitate to call 
in a commercial photographer 
when you need him. Don’t forget 

. . and you’ve heard this before 
... that 1 picture is worth 10,000 
words. 


Look Out for Special Projects 


10. Play up special projects. 
B-I-E Day is a made-to-order PR 
project. So is American Educa- 
tion Week. So are open houses, 
parents nights and the like. Work 
on other angles, though. A speak- 
ers bureau, recently organized 
here, is a fire-cracker PR tech- 
nique. Teachers get to know the 
community and vice versa. Pro- 
gram chairmen of local organiza- 
tions are pleased. The work of 
education is discussed. If you 
have cooperative teachers, a 
speakers bureau can’t miss. What 
about such things as Career Days 
and special radio shows, possibly 
transcribed radio discussions 
with appropriate moderation? 
These are often projects which 
teachers do not have time to work 
up, and that’s where a PR di- 
rector should be kept busy. It’s 
possible just to get the ball roll- 
ing, to interest the right people, 
both in the community and in ed- 
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ucation, and to direct the actual 
running of the thing to the quali- 
fied teacher. This method is often 
preferable. 


Well, there you have it. Ten 
points which have helped me tre- 
mendously and which should 
come in handy for you when 
you’re ready to organize a PR de- 
partment. And another point to 
bear in mind is that a PR person 
is best anonymous. It’s his job to 
organize, to write, to promote, 
and to stimulate. The more quietly 
he does it, the more effective his 
job will be. 


* 


Red Cross Needs Teachers 
For First Aid Instructors 


RAINING in Civil Defense 

is the key to America’s abil- 
ity to withstand atomic attack, 
according to W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, Chairman of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board. 

Civil Defense authorities have 
asked the American National 
Red Cross to train as high as 20 
million persons in first aid, and to 
cooperate in training volunteer 
nurse’s aides and home nurses. 
Civil Defense officials stress that 
training in first aid and home 
nursing must expand immedi- 
ately, at a rate greater than is 
possible with peacetime instruc- 
tion facilities. If a community is 
to have protection, the commu- 
nity must have instructors. 

Teachers, experienced in in- 
struction techniques and class or- 
ganization, are a major training 
resource. » Recognizing this, the 
Red Cross has established special 
requirements for qualifying 
teachers as first aid and home 
nursing instructors. 

Teachers are eligible for ap- 
pointment as Red Cross First Aid 
instructors upon satisfactory 
completion of the course content 
of Red Cross Standard and Ad- 
vanced First Aid courses, plus a 
three-hour session emphasizing 
certain teaching aspects of the 
courses. This recognition of 
teachers’ qualifications eliminates 
12 hours of instructor training 
generally required. 


The Red Cross course in Home 
Care of the Sick formerly was 


taught only by professional] 
nurses. Teachers now can qualify 
as instructors by completing a 
30-hour instructor’s course in 
nursing procedures, taught by 
professional nurse instructors. 

Home Nursing courses in some 
high schools are included in the 
curriculum as a unit of instruc- 
tion in home economics or phys- 
ical education courses. A min- 
mum of 18 class sessions of 50 
minutes each is required for Red 
Cross certificates. 


Red Cross First Aid classes are 
taught in schools in all 16 states 
of the American National Red 
Cross Midwestern Area. Home 
Nursing courses are taught in 
schools in 13 of these states, in- 
cluding Wisconsin. If these 
courses are not taught in your 
community, full information and 
cooperation in explaining the 
program to school authorities 
may be obtained through your 
local Red Cross chapter. 


* 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary of Meeting 
November 1, 1950 


Recommended November 1-2- 
3 as 1951 convention dates to the 
Representative Assembly. 

Asked Mr. Sager to present 
amendments and Mr. Plenzke to 
present the budget to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Did not approve of the pro- 
posed plan for election of NEA 
delegates and asked Mr. Emans 
to convey the attitude of the 
committee to the delegate body. 

Defined a retired teacher un- 
der the new dues amendment to 
be one drawing an annuity under 
a teachers retirement system. 

Voted to employ Kellogg, 
Houghton, & Taplick to make the 
annual audit of association 
finances. 

Voted to limit free exhibit 
booths at the annual convention 
to two free booths, one to the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and one to the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
its departments. 

Received the Treasurer’s re- 
port. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 
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... educational experiences which have 
not been afforded in the home... 


HE people of Wisconsin have 

shown much foresight in es- 
tablishing and developing their 
educational system. One notice- 
able example of this thorough 
understanding of the needs of ed- 
ucation is the chronological age 
at which the state law indicates 
children may attend school. 


The law was passed many 
years ago, and social living and 
available opportunities for young 
children have changed with this 
industrial age and with the con- 
centration of the population in 
urban areas. 


It seems right and an oppor- 
tune time for educators and 
public-minded citizens to take a 
new view of the problem of edu- 
cating its young children. In the 
days when the law was. passed 
for the age of school entrance, 
children were able to have many 
experiences which today are not 
available to them. The one-year 
kindergarten at one time seem- 
ingly was sufficient for educating 
young children. Today the lack 
of social experience of young 
children forces greater responsi- 
bilities upon the kindergarten 
and first-grade teachers. 


Experiences in Kindergarten 


Young teachers report as many 
as 70 and 77 kindergarten chil- 
dren for one teacher. One young 
teacher said, “What are you go- 
ing to do when you’ve 74, and 
mothers make such remarks as, 
‘I hope he minds at school, he 
doesn’t at home,’ or, ‘Make him 
do what you want him to do,’ or, 
‘Just spank him if he disobeys.’ 
Some of these kindergarten chil- 
dren stay from 8:30 in the morn- 
ing until 4:30 in the afternoon.” 
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Our twentieth century mode of living has deprived 
children of opportunities for development. An 
extension of kindergarten with the proper curri- 
culum and trained teachers would be the answer. 


Let’s fake Another Look 


ess 


Kindergarten Education 


If children in general are un- 
prepared for kindergarten, then 
kindergarten education must in- 
corporate the educational experi- 
ences which have not been af- 
forded in the home and the com- 
munity. 

The number of children in the 
United States eligible to enter 
the public schools has been in- 
creasing and for 1948 totaled ap- 
proximately 2,700,000 and in 
1953 will perhaps total 3,300,000. 

What should the schools do in 
order to help kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers? 


Suggested Solution 


The need seems to be indicative 
of a grade either between kinder- 
garten and first grade or two 
years of kindergarten education. 

A number of city school sys- 
tems have made provisions for 
this educational need by estab- 
lishing two years of kinder- 
garten. In some instances this 
practice was discontinued. The 
discontinuance was attributed to 
the premise that the extra year 
did not serve the purpose for 
which it had been established ; 
i.e., prepare the children for 
reading readiness in order that 
reading skill in the first grade 
could be more easily learned. 
Mothers of children who attended 
the kindergarten reported that 
children became uninterested and 
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did not want to go to school. The 
children had said, “We do just 
the same things all the time.” 

So another problem, as indi- 
cated from a summary of opin- 
ions, and as stated above, is that 
teachers need to develop curric- 
ula for kindergarten children. 

The public has heard much 
about the best age at which a 
child learns to read. In general 
this statement is erroneous. Chil- 
dren learn to read at the age 
when they are ready. This is 
termed reading readiness. It is 
dependent upon maturation, the 
learned readiness to read. This 
readiness is not innate or inborn, 
but is acquired through experi- 
ence which the social life in the 
home, the community, and the 
school can develop or teach the 
child. Children have been known 
to read at the chronological age 
of three and one-half years. 


Meaning of Reading Readiness 


The generalization which is us- 
ually accepted that the child must 
be mentally six and one-half 
years old before beginning the in- 
struction in reading snould be re- 
viewed. (One needs to think 
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We do just the same things all the time. 


wisely about this generalization.) 

The real meaning of six and 
one-half years old mentally is: 
The child who is six and one- 
half years old mentally and 
chronologically has an _ intelli- 
gence quotient of 100. The range 
of 90 to 110 in intelligence quo- 
tients indicates average children. 
Thus children who start the 
reading instruction in the first 
grade usually are _ intellectually 
good average. Considering the 
simplicity of the available read- 
ing material, pre-primer, primer, 
and first-grade readers, it follows 
that use in the school of such a 
generalization is a discrimination 
against children who have higher 
average and superior intelligence, 
as well as those in the lower in- 


telligence group. 

Within kindergarten curricula 
there can be arranged a series of 
situations in which young chil- 
dren develop the reading readi- 
ness skills. The situations should 
enrich the experiences of young 
children. Since these children will 
vary in potential capacities and 
life experiences, the educational 
instruments for measuring kinds 
of abilities, such as reading read- 
iness tests, should be used in or- 
der to facilitate the grouping of 
kindergarten and first-grade chil- 
dren. This division should not be 
eternal. It is possible that some 
children need two years of kin- 
dergarten, others only one year, 
the advance year; some may be 
ready for first grade. The organi- 


zation should be flexible. There- 
fore, as children develop and 
grow, they should change from 
the lower to the higher grouping 
or vice versa if the children ben- 
efit from the change. 


Extending Pupil Opportunities 


Since social life of this era has 
removed opportunities for expe- 
riencing in ways which help chil- 
dren grow, develop, and acquire 
the readiness for learning aca- 
demic skills, it is then the prob- 
elm of school to extend these op- 
portunities within the school sys- 
tem for young children. Consid- 
ering known facts, that reading 
readiness is an acquired skill, 
that there are instruments for 
measuring this readiness for 
reading, that the child is a grow- 
ing organism, that right environ- 
mental situations foster growth 
and learning, and that teachers 
of kindergartens could organize 
different curricula for the needs 
of kindergarten education, it 
seems right that school systems 
should give attention to enlarg- 
ing the opportunities for young 
children and assisting teachers in 
this major problem. 

There are many problems 
within this extension of educa- 
tional advantages to young chil- 
dren. It is a problem of colleges, 
local communities, : and _ kinder- 
garten teachers. 








Are We Economic I[lliterates? 


N EDUCATIONAL circles to- 

day, much thought is being 
given to general education in high 
school and college. One of the 
most baffling questions is to de- 
termine what the content of gen- 
eral education should be. How 
much of the content of the social 
studies should be in general edu- 
cation? How much should every 
educated person understand 
about the American economy? In 
general terms we might answer, 
that there should be enough to 
insure that our civilization will 
be preserved and advanced as 
rapidly as possible to new 
achievements. The citizenship 
function of general education is 
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primary. In thinking about the 
content of general education, our 
first objective is to insure the 
fulfillment of this primary citi- 
zenship function. Here we, must 
be assured that content is ade- 
quate. 

There are few positive criteria 
for testing what is sufficient. One 
test is the urgency of the times. 
One of the principal tasks of our 
times is to develop a successful 


world economy. We may do this, 
or we may go in the reverse di- 
rection and become divided and 
impoverished. Not only are inter- 
national economic adjustments 
urgent, but we must also adjust 
our economic relations within our 
domestic economy to meet the im- 
pact of constant flux in technol- 
ogy. What attributes of our pres- 
ent economy should we determine 
to preserve? What modifications 
in our economy are necessary to 
insure the expression of our dem- 
ocratic ideals? These are impor- 
tant questions which our genera- 
tion must answer correctly or be 
exposed to the consequences of 
widespread frustration and im- 
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American people are called upon to make many 
decisions in the field of economics although 
only a small per cent ever study the course. 


poverishment. Our educational 
system should be set up so that 
the general public can answer 
these questions successfully. One 
might ask is not the education of 
professional economists sufficient 
to meet the situation? This is not 
the case, because, in a democ- 
racy, economic stability and prog- 
ress rest in the hands of the 
people, and their understanding 
of the economic system and how 
it works must be sufficient to 
formulate wise economic policies 
and to see that they are carried 
into effect. The populace must 
comply and cooperate with well 
worked out economic policy. Each 
generation requires that, what 
Gasset calls, the untutored “‘mass- 
man” be transformed into re- 
sponsible understanding man. 
The uneducated ‘‘mass-man’”’ 
could become the barbarian who 
would move in on our true eco- 
nomic values and destroy them 
for lack of understanding. 


Contributes to Success 


Another test of the necessity 
of content of education is.that it 
contribute fundamentally to in- 
dividual success and fulfillment. 
One of the most important ele- 
ments of individual success is ef- 
fectiveness in making a satisfac- 
tory living. In making a living 
we work within our economic 
system. Most of our time is spent 
in forwarding our economic in- 
terests. Understanding of the 
whole system within which we 
work should enable us better to 
cooperate with others and to rec- 
ognize the important functions 
performed by others. 

A third test we must meet is 
the intense competition between 
our economic system and a rival 
type. Here we are being chal- 
lenged more than in any other 
part of our culture. We believe 
that we have economic arrange- 
ments of unique value. We take 
great pride in our economic 
achievements. On the other hand 
our rival expects and hopes our 
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economy will fail; and disas- 
trously fail. Its success rests sig- 
nificantly in widespread under- 
standing of its fundamentals, 
among our peoples. Preserving 
the true values of our system and 
making necessary modifications 
rests on popular compliance and 
cooperation. 


Workshop in Economic Education 


Realizing the necessity of our 
times, and feeling that economics 
as a part of general education 
was being neglected, certain edu- 
cators, representatives of labor, 
of management, and of coopera- 
tives, arranged for a workshop in 
Economic Education at the New 
York University during the sum- 
mer of 1947. The studies of this 
group confirmed their apprehen- 
sion relative to the neglect of eco- 
nomics in general education, both 
in the public schools and colleges. 
At the close of this session par- 
ticipants and representatives of 
various economic groups organ- 
ized the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. The Council 
has assisted in the organization 
of workshops at other univer- 
sities, and also organized discus- 
sion groups for education of the 
public. 

The following quotations point 
the need for economic education 
as found by the Council: “Two- 
thirds of the present social 
studies enrollment is in history, 
civics, and citizenship. Enroll- 
ment in economics has never in- 
cluded more than 5.09% of stu- 
dents attending high school, that 
it declined to 4.93% in 1934, and 
on the basis of evidence available 
continued to decline between 1934 
and 1946.” 

Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
School of Education of New York 
University, adds to the criticism 
leveled at the curriculum with 
these words: 

“Unfortunately economic edu- 
cation in America is meagre, 
sporadic, and often sterile in 
character. One can graduate from 


high school without even an ele- 
mentary understanding of the 
economic problems confronting 
America. One can graduate from 
college without taking a single 
course in economics. Even if 
courses in economics are taken 
they are often courses intended 
for those who are to specialize in 
economics and in themselves give 
the student little background for 
understanding current issues. It 
has been frequently observed that 
we are a nation of economic illit- 
erates, that many of us believe 
we can get something for noth- 
ing, and there is a widespread 
lack of knowledge of the basic 
facts concerning our economy, its 
problems, strengths, and weak- 
nesses.” 


Training Teachers in Economics 


The underemphasis of econom- 
ics in general education in high 
school and college is a problem 
for the curriculum maker, as well 
as for the adult education expert. 
“The need for developing a bet- 
ter background of economic edu- 
cation for teachers should be em- 
phasized,” is the opinion of the 
Joint Council on Economic Edu- 
cation. Many teachers of history 
and American problems in high 
school as well as many teachers 
of grades below the high school 
have had no education beyond 
grade school in economics. These 
teachers are not prepared to pre- 
sent the economic phases of his- 
tory and American problems ef- 
fectively. This is a problem of 
teacher certification and of 
majors and minors in social 
studies. Often high schools do not 
require study of any subject 
which considers economic prob- 
lems even in a minor degree. 
Here is a gap in general educa- 
tion requirements in high school. 
The same students who pass 
through it may escape any study 
of economics in college, either as 
a special course or as a part of 
an integrated course. The neces- 
sity of economic understanding 
for all who are college or high 
school graduates seems obvious. 
But our curriculum and prepara- 
tion of teachers, still neglects 
achievement of this obviously 
necessary result. 
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Annual Convention Gets Acclaim 


HERE was enthusiastic agreement that the 

1950 convention was successful not only in 
size but program quality. Conventioners found 
their way through the Arena in gleeful, explora- 
tory manner and marveled at the bigness of it all. 
Filled to the rafters and overflowing, the sight and 
sound of the throng in massed singing and the 
flag salute were inspiring, to say the least. Speak- 
ers were amazed by the crowd. John Furbay 
wrote, “I must tell you that addressing this group 
was one of the great thrills of my lifetime and I 
shall never forget it. You have a magnificent group 
of teachers in Wisconsin.” Acoustics in the huge 
Arena has been somewhat of a-problem but since 
its erection improvements bythe management 
have been made. Speakers whose enunciation and 
voice were adjusted to the needs of the address 
system put across their messages. No doubt further 
changes will be made. 

The exhibits, enlarged by 100 new booths, were 
stupendous. A national exhibitor who shows at big 
conventions only confided that “this is bigger than 
Atlantic City.” 


Evening Programs Are Popular 


Thursday evening’s concert by the Four Piano 
Ensemble was enjoyed by a near-capacity audi- 
ence. From there many went to the Fun Fest 
arranged by Orlo Miller and the physical educa- 
tion people while others sang lustily at the Schroe- 
der Lobby Sing put on by the WEA Music Section. 

Benefits derived from a convention go beyond 
the formal programs, luncheon sessions, and re- 
unions. A wealth of information is gained by see- 
ing the exhibits where the latest in books and 
equipment is displayed. Another service of immeas- 
urable value was the free x-ray examinations pro- 
vided in three units by the WATA. Approximately 


3300 conventioners had chest examinations during 
the three days, thus safeguarding themselves and 
their pupils. Only the WEA convention could make 
this precautionary examination available to thou- 
sands who are denied a similar opportunity at 
home. 

The crowd of 4500 who stayed for the Saturday 
session was well repaid for the added expense and 
effort. The Representative Assembly had one of the 
longest single sessions on record, adjourning at 
7:10 P. M. Business transacted by the delegates 
dealt chiefly with committee reports, which were 
amended or adopted as is. All of them will appear 
in the Journal. The Budget recommended by the 
Executive Committee was approved with the excep- 
tion of the NEA item which was increased to 
$3600. 

By vote of the delegates the dates for the 1951 
meeting are November 1-2-3 and the meeting of 
the Representative Assembly was scheduled for 
November 1 at two o’clock in the afternoon. 


Distorted Headlines Are Unfortunate 


An unfortunate incidence at the convention was 
distorted headlining of a minor matter into un- 
warranted prominence and importance. It should 
be said for the WEA officers that no one was given 
a “rebuke”. Our readers would be surprised if they 
knew the number of outsiders who argue with the 
staff in shocked amazement on being refused ad- 
mission without a WEA ticket. Their idea is that 
a teachers’ convention should be free to all. As 
stated before the convention, the big affair was 
conducted in an entirely new setting which neces- 
sitated experimentation. Both the WEA and audi- 
torium management have now had the benefit of 
the first convention upon which to plan for the 
future. 





The Holding Power of High Schools 


HEREAS the increased enrollments in high 

schools has been an educational phenomenon 
of recent decades, the number of students who 
drop out prior to graduation has been a matter of 
concern. The degree to which: high schools fail to 
attract and hold our youth is described in a cur- 
rent release by the U. S. Office of Education— 
Holding Power and Size of High Schools. “Increas- 
ingly”, begins the report, “it comes as a shock to 
realize that after more than a half century of 
effort to make public secondary education the 
common heritage of all American boys and girls, 
only about 80 out of every 100 enrolled in the fifth 
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grade in 1938-39 reached the ninth grade in 1942- 
43, 65 reached the tenth in 1943-44, 53 reached the 
eleventh in 1944-45, 44 reached the twelfth in 
1945-46, and 42 arrived at the goal of graduation 
at the end of that school year.” The greatest loss 
occurs during the first year. Following through 
beyond high school, fewer than 12 enter college, 
of which only 5 graduate. 

Authors of the report incline to believe that the 
war-born influences which lured youth away from 
high school have disappeared and that these fig- 
ures will need upward revision. This, of course, 
depends upon the outcome of the present interna- 
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tional crisis, a factor which may not have been 
apparent when the report was concluded. 

The survey covered all states and shows for 
the nation as a whole that out of 100 high school 
freshmen in 1942-43, 82 remained in the tenth 
grade the following year, 67 in the eleventh grade 
the next, and 56 in the twelfth, of which 53 gradu- 
ated. 


Wisconsin Ranks Well 


Wisconsin high schools rank well; in fact, Wis- 
consin and Utah outrank all states with a ratio 
of 97 as between grades 9 and 10. Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota show consistently high ratios for each of 
the successive grades. 

The study concedes that population shifts across 
borders may influence results; that the most accu- 
rate way would have been to trace individuals but 
that is impossible. It feels, however, that some of 
these factors cancel each other and that the total 
figures have validity. 

Data for all types of regularly organized (8-4 
plan) and reorganized high schools (6-6) indicate 
that the type of school has little significance. The 
influence of the size of school upon holding power 
has thus far had only slight factual data to sub- 
stantiate conclusions. It has been known that for 
the age span 14-17 that youth in cities are in 
school in greater proportions than those in non- 
farm areas, and even more so than those living 


on farms. The figures reveal longer retention by 
the larger schools because the larger schools are 
generally located in urban centers where attend- 
ance and retention are high. 


Reasons for Quitting High School 


The reasons for quitting high school are many. 
Some of the most common causes are: Distances 
from a suitable high school, lack of differentiated 
programs to meet special needs of all types of 
boys and girls, poor attendance and retardation in 
elementary schools, the need to supplement the 
family income, to help out at home, the lure of 
jobs, the lack of teachers and specialists capable 
of helping youth to understand themselves, and the 
failure of many high schools to deal with prob- 
lems which have meaning to youth. 

On some of these points the advantage is with 
the larger schools, on others it is with the smaller 
schools. In some instances the differential is due 
to the “less sophisticated” spirit of rural boys and 
girls, according to the report. What the size of 
school proves in some states appears to be dis- 
proved in others. The suggestion is made that care- 
ful studies of this phase be made by states and 
school districts. When over half of all eligible 
young people either do not enter high school or 
drop out before completion of the course a search 
for causes on the state and local levels would assist 
in bringing the interrelationships of numerous fac- 
tors into review. 








Presidents of the Associations 


CITIES 


Antigo—Wayne Flamme, 704'4 Third Ave. 
Appleton—Ruth Parkinson, 221 S. Oak St. 
Ashland—Flora Jane MacDonald, High School 
Baraboo—Margaret M. McGuan, 526 Ist St. 
Barron—Mildred Carlson 

Beaver Dam—Marvin Perkins, High School 
Beloit—Henry Rowe, 1136 Prairie Ave. 

Berlin—C. R. Wolf, High School 

Black River Falls—Philip E. Meyer 
Bloomer—Roy H. Ostenson, 1508 Ninth Ave. 

Blue River-Muscoda—A. E. McGrath, Blue River 
Boscobel—Jane Schuster, 188 Mary St. 
Brodhead—J. H. Larkin 

Burlington—Catherine Ney, 511 Kane St. 

Central STC—Robert S. Lewis, STC, Stevens Point 
Chilton—Patricia Dietzler, High School 

Chippewa Falls—Rucile Salling, 316 N. State St. 
Clintonville—Joe Nicholson, 86 Lincoln St. 
Columbus—Duane D. Mortimer 

Cornell—W. J. Stowell 

Cudahy—George Leider, 1030 So. 26th St., Milwaukee 
Delavan—Wallace O. Zimmerman, 21614 S. 3rd St. 
De Pere—Bjorn Christenson 

Eau Claire—Laurence Cook, 304 S. Eleventh St. 
Eau Claire STC—Floyd Krause, STC 
Edgerton—John B. LeMay, 113 N. Swift St. 
Elkhorn—Doris Reinke, 2121, N. Washington St. 
Evansville—Clarence Greendahl, High School 
Fond du Lac—Ralph Breit, 336 W. Scott St. 
Fort Atkinson—John Batha, 321 Edward St. 
Green Bay—Margaret Bassett, 120 S. Jackson St. 
Green Bay Voc.—Rupert Fuller, 200 S. Broadway 
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The WEA is made up of local associations which 
choose their own officers and send delegates to the 
Representative Assembly. Annually the Journal 
publishes the names and addresses of the presi- 
dents of those associations. 








Greendale—Ramona Cantwell 

Hartford—Wm. Roddick, High School 

Hudson—W. J. Heiting, 802—3rd St. 

Hurley—Lucian Orsone 

Janesville—Eugene Erickson, High School 

Jefferson—Harold T. Davies, 1304 Center St. 

Kaukauna—Clifford Hodgins, 105', Taylor St. 

Kenosha—Ted Sather, 811—60th St. 

Kiel—Robert Root, Public Schools . 

La Crosse—Emma Erickson, Franklin School 

Lake Geneva—Warren Jarvis, 1024 Dodge St. 

Lancaster—Mrs. Iris Elmer Dahms 

Madison—Armand Ketterer, 305 W. Lakeside St. 

Manitowoc—Marion Sanderson, Washington Jr. High 
School 

Marinette—Lillian Krohn, 1100 Pierce Ave. 

Marshfield—Jay Swett, 903 W. 5th St. 

Mayville—Ronald S. Whitefort, High School 

Medford—Ralph Abrahamson 

Menasha—Vernon Knox, High School 

Menomonie—Loel V. Taylor, 6161, Broadway 

Merrill—Lewis R. Oelke, Senior High School 

Milton-—Milton Jct.—Ray C. Carlson, State Graded School 

Milwaukee STC—A. A. Suppan, STC, Milwaukee 

Milwaukee Public Sch. Adm.—Elias Lane, 6415 W. Mt. Ver- 
non Ave., Milwaukee 13 
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Milwaukee Teachers Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 326 Hotel 
Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee Voc. Sch. (Local No. 5)—Ruth Cortell, 954 N. 
Third St. 

Milwaukee Elem. Prin.—Otto A. Birr, 2576 N. 46th St. 

Milwaukee Secondary Educ. Assn.—Earl M. Haney, 3363 
N. 46th St., Milwaukee 16 

Monroe—R. W. Witt, Senior High School 

Montford-Livingston—Fred Carthew, Graded School 

Mosinee—Harold M. Ankerson, 607 Seventh St. 

Neenah—Blanche McIntyre, Washington School 

Nekoosa—Nelda D. Dopp 

New London—Everett H. Klinzing, Washington High Schoo! 

New Richmond—Clifford Thorp, 238 W. 3rd St. 

Niagara—Lee Wallenfang 

N. Fond du Lac—Joe Sheski, 705 Florida Ave. 

Oconomowoc—Immanuel Leschensky, High School 

Oconto—Carl Rice 

Oconto Falls—Carl A. Steffin, 545 South Main St. 

Oshkosh—Gordon Kester, 49 Park St. 

Park Falls—Lowell McMullen 

Pewaukee—Marc Shampo 

Platteville—Mrs. S. C. Mayhew, 219 W. Covell St. 

Platteville STC—Luther Zellmer, Platteville 

Plymouth—Wayne E. Conger, City Schools 

Portage—Freda Wright, 805 W. Pleasant St. 

Port Washington—Gordon Gatzke 

Prairie du Chien—Addie M. Smith, 308 N. Beaumont St. 

Racine—Theodore Stewart, 1728 Lathrop Ave. 

Reedsburg— 

Rhinelander—Philip Dickie, P. O. Box 678 

Rice Lake—Florence Bergseth, Franklin High School 

Richland Center—Hoyt W. Johnson, 388 E. 2nd St. 

Ripon—James Seidl, High School 

Shawano—Gilbert Anderson, 404 A. West Green Bay St. 

Sheboygan—Willard Witzeling, North High School 

Sheboygan Falls—Orland M. Swanson, School St., H. S. 


Bldg. 
Shorewood—Pearl E. Berg, 1600 E. Lake Bluff Blvd., Mil- 
waukee 11 


Sparta—Sheldon H. Nerby, H. S. 

Spooner—Wnm. E. Susens, H. S. 

Stevens Point—Frank J. Steckel, 1025 Normal Ave. 

Stoughton—Frank Reighard, 611 W. Jefferson St. 

Stout Institute—Ann Marshall, 224—13th St., Menomonie 

Sturgeon Bay—John D. Ross 

Superior—Ruth E. Person, 2635 Hammond Ave. 

Superior State College—Thorpe M. Langley, Superior 

Tomah—James K. Ness, H. S. 

Tomahawk—Milan J. Bloecher, 102', W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Two Rivers—Walter Johnson 

Univ. of Wisconsin—John Guy Fowlkes, Educ.-Engr., U. 
of W., Madison 

Viroqua—Floyd Smith, Jr., 405, Rusk St. 

Washburn—Robert E. La Due 

Watertown—Verna M. Keene 

Waukesha—Hope Gardner, High School 

Waupaca—William M. Johnson, High School 

Waupun—Warde W. Whittaker, S. Ward Elem. Sch. 

Wausau—O. L. Enstad, 204 W. Ross Ave. 

Wauwatosa—Lylith V. Lund, 1732 Wauwatosa Ave., Wau- 
watosa 13 

West Allis—Mary Zepezauer, 6739 W. Monona PIl., West 
Allis 14 

West Allis Voc.—George Elliott, Voc. School, West Allis 14 

West Bend—Roy T. Grignon, 316 Eleventh Ave. 

West Milwaukee—Erwin H. Schubert, 5104 W. Greenfield 
Ave., Milwaukee 14 

Whitefish Bay—Katharine Mac Laren, 1144 E. Henry Clay 
St., Milwaukee 11 

Whitewater—Dorothy Onsager, 100 N. Prairie St. 

Wisconsin Dells—Lee Campion 

Wisconsin Rapids—Lulu Moll, Rt. 1, Box 134 

Wis. School for Deaf—Mrs. Gertrude L. Pynn, 126 S. Main, 
Delavan 


COUNTIES 


Adams—Mrs. Frances E. Day, Box 247, Friendship 
Ashland—Joe Weslund, Glidden 
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Barron—Richard Kahl, Dallas 

Bayfield—Frank Kroll, South Shore UFHS, Port Wing 

Brown—Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn, 512 Pine St., Green Bay 

Buffalo—G. M. Hutchinson, Gilmanton 

Burnett—B. T. Smith, Grantsburg 

Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Mres. Lillian Kreiling, 116 N. Herschel St., Chip- 
pewa Falls 

Clark—Harry Bender—Colby 

Columbia—Genevieve Arnold, Doylestown 

Crawford—Mrs, Jessie Weed, Blue River 

Dane (Eastern)—Cecil D. Kielly, 1517 Major Ave., Madi- 
son 4 

Dane (Western)—Garth Winckler, Mt. Horeb 

Dodge—Mrs. Lillian Brewer, Jefferson School, Beaver Dam 

Door—Lawrence Johnson, Brussels 

Douglas—Arne J. Anderson, 1205 Belknap St., Superior 

Dunn—lIda M. Noll, 1305 Seventh St., Menomonie 

Eau Claire—Mrs. Irene Shogren, 615 Summer St., Eau 
Claire 

Florence—Harold Welke, Florence 

Fond du Lac—Josephine Soles, Elder Grove School, St. 
Cloud 

Forest—Wilmarth Thayer, Wabeno 

Grant—Kenneth Holt, Cassville 

Green—Marian Newman, 1003 W. 3rd Ave., Brodhead 

Green Lake—Eugene Hein, Oak Grove School, Markesan 

Iowa—V. W. Kraus, Avoca 

Iron—Gustave Bystrom, Iron Belt 

Jackson—Blanche Tibbitts, Black River Falls 

Jefferson—Robert G. Shorey, Lake Mills 

Juneau—Ronald Ormson, New Lisbon 

Kenosha—Mrs. Martha Cummings, Springbrvok Road, 
Kenosha 

Kewaunee—Joseph Swoboda, Rt. 1, Luxemburg 

La Crosse—Molly G. Sacia, Rt. 1, Holmen 

Lafayette—Frances Ganshert, Shullsburg 

Langlade—Mrs, Gladys Kaiser, 1422 N. Superior St., Antigo 

Lincoln—Alvin Ruprecht, Court House, Merrill 

Manitowoc—Michael Kazar, 2806 West St., Two Rivers 

Manitowoc—Lester Kornely, Rt. 2, Two Rivers 

Marathon—Orville N. Sell, Winton St., Wausau 

Marinette—Ed Fenelon, Wausaukee 

Marquette—Mrs. Cornelia Teske, Montello 

Milwaukee—Edith Luedke, 722 N. 13th St., Milwaukee 3 

Monroe—Hazel J. Williams, 810 Kilbourn Ave., Tomah 

Oconto—Charles Bart, Suring 

Oneida—Anna Barz, Rhinelander 

Outagamie—Catherine Van Wyk, 412 E. Pacific St., 
Appleton 

Ozaukee—Leo Gall, Saukville 

Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Mabel Swanson, Ellsworth 

Polk—Roy P. Glynn, Frederic 

Portage—Leonard Reusch, Junction City 

Price—Clifford Hvass, Catawba 

Racine—Clara Hayes, Rt. 1, Union Grove 

Richland—Frank Stafford, Boaz 

Rock—Laurence Anderson, Lima Center 

Rusk—G. T. Longbotham, Ladysmith 

St. Croix—Margaret Grundow, Hammond 

Sauk—Irma Getchman, North Freedom 

Sawyer—Viola Granicia, Rt, 2, Hayward 

Shawano—Rex Krull, 926 S. Lutz St., Shawano 

Sheboygan—Richard Junger, Elkhart Lake 

Taylor—Leo Duffy, State Graded School, Lublin 

Trempeleau—Hal W. Goetsch, Blair 

Vernon—Mrs. Marie Wirts, Rt. 2, Viroqua 

Vilas—Joseph Albrecht, Phelps 

Walwerth—Glenn Ludtke, Rt. 1, Elkhorn 

Waukesha—Sanford Witter, Lannon St. Graded School, 
Lannon 

Waupaca—George Edelbeck, Manawa 

Waushara—Howard Goman, Plainfield 

Washburn—Mrs. Leola Buckman, Box 174, Spooner 

Washington—Lucille Baertschy, Richfield 

Winnebago—Mrs. Mildred R. Timm, Rt. 1, Box 213, Oshkosh 

Wood—Mrs. Maria Yeske, Rt. 1, Vesper 
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Intangibles Versus Basic Necessities 


| Rie aegpaeneein abound in 
school teaching. Laymen often 
find this fact difficult to under- 
stand. Hence, we as schoolteach- 
ers have to spend so much time 
defending our profession on the 
basis of intangibles that we some- 
times overlook some of the obvi- 
ous, down-to-earth necessities 
which are a part of our profes- 
sional duties. This oversight may 
become very serious. 

Let’s take the very pedestrian 
fact of what and when our pupils 
eat. Is this our business? Can’t 
we assume, at least, that the boys 
and girls we meet every day in 
our classes are reasonably well 
nourished? 


Take the case of Grace __---- ; 
a twelve year old gir! attending 
school in one of our county school 
systems in Wisconsin. 

One day, the girl’s teacher, 
Miss Johnson, noticed that, 
though Grace was present in 
school, she wasn’t working. At 
first, the child’s passivity and in- 
activity, while noted by her 
teacher, did not take Miss John- 
son’s attention away from her 
urgent duties. After all, Grace ap- 
peared to be a sort of negative 
personality. She had never been a 
particularly good or active stu- 
dent. When Grace became seri- 
ously ill, however, very sick at the 
stomach, in fact, Miss Johnson 
found it necessary to call the 
principal. 


Principal Inquires 


After taking care of Grace’s 
immediate needs, the principal, 
Mr. White, sat down beside her 
and asked her some questions. 

“What did you have for break- 
fast this morning, Grace?” asked 
Mr. White. “Brown gravy,” was 
the reply. “What else did you 
have?” continued Mr. White. 
“Nothing else,” answered Grace. 

Mr. White, a man of ‘action, 
picked up the girl, too weak to 
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walk, and carried her down to 
the lunch room. There, a treat- 
ment of first aid in its most effec- 
tive form began. Grace ate a 
good breakfast, especially pre- 
pared, of orange juice, toast, and 
milk. Inside of an hour, Grace, 
though still weak, was able to re- 
turn to her school work. 


Gordon Gunderson, Supervisor 
of the School Lunch Program, 
who tells this story to us, reminds 
us that it has a sequel. 

It seems Grace had four 
brothers and sisters attending 
the same school with her. The 
principal, with a penchant for 
thoroughness, invited all four 
into the office and put to them 
the same questions he had asked 
Grace. All four corroborated 
Grace’s story of the breakfast, if 
such it can be called. All four 
were introduced to a rather un- 
usual treat, for them it seems, of 
a good satisfying breakfast. 


Help for School-in-Need 


In another county where Mr. 
Gunderson was holding a Sep- 
tember conference of teachers 
and nutritionists, one teacher of 
a rural school of 16 pupils, asked 
this question. 

“How can I set up a school 
lunch program in my school, when 
the pupils, their parents, and the 
district are too poor to pay for 
the food?” 

Mr. Gunderson, a good teacher, 
in turn put this question as a 
challenge to the school group: 

“Since it is too early in the 
year for us to get foods to you in 
the kind and amount you need to 
begin a program, what can other 
schools in this county donate to 
this school-in-need ?” 

Quickly, he was able to elicit 
volunteer donations of butter, 
cheese, peanut butter, canned to- 
matoes, canned corn, canned 
peaches, powdered milk, and 
honey. (These donations were to 


be replaced later in the year 
through the state school lunch 
program.) The teacher of the 
school-in-need offered to buy 
bread and to solicit locally grown 
potatoes and tomatoes. 

With these foods to draw from 
and distribution promised by the 
county superintendent, the teach- 
ers and nutritionists at the school 
lunch conference went to work 
on suitable school lunch menus 
for the school-in-need. In a short 
period of time a satisfactory be- 
ginning had been planned to en- 
able the teacher to start serving 
lunches the very next week. 


Program of Action 


Conversation with the county 
superintendent at a later time 
brought the following comment, 
“T wish, Mr. Gunderson, that you 
could have been present at the 
first school lunch meal served in 
that school. The pupils certainly 
registered their appreciation by 
the gusto with which they ate 
that meal. If your conference ac- 
complished nothing else, it was 
worth while for what it did for 
the children and the teacher.” 


To get back to our original 
thesis: we need to give attention 
to down-to-earth necessities. 


The teacher can: 


1. Eat, along with the youngsters, 
the foods which have been set up 
as nutritionally correct. 

2. Assist in the introduction of new, 
palatable, and nutritious foods. 

3. See that pupils observe habits of 
cleanliness; for example, wash 
hands before eating. 

4, Make class study in social studies, 
mathematics, art, ete., reinforce 
the selection of an adequate diet. 

. Act to screen out, in a broad diag- 
nostic fashion, those pupils who 
need special attention in the field 
of adequate diet. This last can be 
accomplished in a casual, informal 
fashion by eating at different 
times with different pupils and, 
in due course, draw them out to 
reveal their basic needs. 
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A 
new 
year 
is just 
around the 
corner which 
the WEA Officers 
and Staff hope will 
be filled with all the 
good things of life for 
each and all of you. For the 
holiday season of 1950 we join 
your many friends and associates 
in wishing that your vacation will 
be a pleasant one and that your dreams 
for a better tomorrow will be realized. 
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Teacher from Denmark Visits Us 


H. Munkholm Petersen, teacher in 
the schools in Holstebro, Denmark, 
overseas visiting teacher by arrange- 
ments between WEA and NEA, arrived 
at the WEA office Nov. 17. Mr. Peter- 
sen will spend several months visiting 
with local teacher groups in the state 
and also follow up fields of interest at 
the University and in departments of 
state government. He attended the Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers 
convention in Milwaukee. 

Prof. Burr Phillips of the Univer- 
sity has assisted in every way toward 
arrangements here for the comfort and 
convenience of this estimable gentle- 
man from Denmark. 


Maybell Bush Award to Be Made 


The Wisconsin Supervisors Associa- 
tion at its September meeting in Madi- 
son provided for a Maybell G. Bush 
Achievement Award for Junior Histo- 
rians. The award, to be made by a spe- 
cial committee to the Wisconsin Junior 
Historians who will make the best con- 
tribution to Wisconsin history this 
year, is in honor of Miss Bush who re- 
tired in June after 34 years as elemen- 
tary supervisor in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


Teaching Technics Shown 


Menasha parents got a first hand 
view of how and what their boys and 
girls are taught during the open houses 
which were a part of American Edu- 
cation Week. Over 33 per cent of the 
children in the grade schools were rep- 
resented by one or more parents dur- 
ing the afternoon. Regular school work 
was in progress so that parents could 
see how Johnny and Mary learn their 
three R’s. At the suggestion of Edythe 
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Sanderman, supervisor of elementary 
education, various methods of instruc- 
tion such as demonstrations, use of ex- 
periments, exhibits, and visual aids 
were presented. In the high school, 
regular classes were in session during 
a part of the program in the evening 
after which parents visited with the 
teachers and then gathered in the ac- 
tivities room for a social time and a 
cup of coffee. 

Under the sponsorship of the Me- 
nasha Teachers Association the senior 
high school students appeared on the 
programs of the service clubs during 
the week, speaking on American edu- 
cation. Letters about Education Week, 
its theme and daily topics went to all 
clergymen, businesses, and industries 
in the city. 


Board Requires Physical Exams 


The Price County school boards at 
the annual convention in Phillips, Oct. 
18, adopted a policy of requiring ev- 
ery teacher in the county to have a 
physical examination before his con- 
tract for 1951-52 becomes valid. 


Neenah Features Displays 


Neenah Teachers Association pre- 
pared window displays depicting mu- 
sic education, science, social studies, 
and the “old and the new”. The latter 
was a display of desks, textbooks, units 
of study, and even “old” and “new” 
teachers and students. Open house 
both afternoon and evening was a part 
of the program. 


Anderson’s Article Reviewed 


Stuart A. Anderson’s article on How 
Do We Rate Professionally? which ap- 
peared in the October Journal has 
been widely publicized in the daily pa- 
pers of Wisconsin. Many of the conclu- 
sions in his study on professional prep- 
aration and turnover of teachers have 
been reprinted for the information of 
the layman who is interested in the 
quality of education received by the 
children of the state. 


Winneconne Board Rates High 


The school board of the Winneconne 
Community has been selected as one of 
the outstanding boards of education by 
the Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, following a poll of state super- 
intendents, state school board officials, 
and professors of educational adminis- 
tration. The board is composed of a 
retired businessman, a cheesemaker, 
and three farmers, all of whom are in- 
terested in good schools. 


Baton Twirling is Accepted 
Midwest public schools are going 
ga-ga over baton twirling majorettes, 
according to EDPRESS. The National 
Baton Twirling Association and men 
and women who have published Who’s 
Who in Baton Twirling are promoting 


the activity. A quote from a recent 
magazine article says: “Baton twirl- 
ing is here to stay. It has earned for 
itself a place on a par with dancing 
and athletic sports.” 


Non-Educational Sales Banned 


The Appleton Board of Education 
has banned the sale of commercial ar- 
ticles or services in the Appleton Pub- 
lie Schools which are not directly con- 
nected with the educational program. 
The first effect of the ruling by the 
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attractive invitations 

for Parents’ Day or P.T.A.. 

fold a 5” x 10” sheet of white construc- 

tion paper. Draw and cut out maple or 

other leaf, letting the stem form a part of 

the fold. Write invitation inside. Color 
outside front and back in 


Autumn shades with 
“Crayola,” bearing down 
firmly to obtain deep rich 
tones. 

“Crayola” ts the trade 
name of Gold Medal Cray- 
ons that do not smudge or 


bend, are permanent and 
waterproof, 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Binney & Smith Co., Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. Robert Humphrey 
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poard will be to eliminate the practice 
of many years in which school children 
sell magazines to raise money for 
school activities with some of the profit 
going to a private magazine agent. It 
also prohibits tie-in sales of photo- 
graphs of students by any commercial 
photographer who takes students’ pic- 
tures for the schools’ own records. The 
new policy will not, however, end such 
activities as the sale of tickets of per- 
formances of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra or the Boys’ Town 
Choir, nor will it block the candy stores 
operated by Junior High pupils for 
business training. These are regarded 
as directly connected with the educa- 
tional program and not conducted pri- 
marily for profit. 


Chippewa Falls Fetes Board 


The Chippewa Falls Teachers Asso- 
ciation entertained the members of the 
Board of Education at the annual din- 
ner held at the Eagle Point Town Hall, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 14. Following 
community singing and introduction of 
new teachers, Supt. J. H. Murphy 
spoke briefly on the support given to 
the school board issue and the work 
done by the schools during American 
Education Week. 


TV Hurts Adult Ed. Classes 


Television is hurting adult night 
class attendance, notes EDPRESS. 
Fifty cities reported that their adult 
education courses show a drop of at- 
tendance of 15 per cent because of tele- 
vision. But Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
is an exception. That city is using tele- 
vision in its adult classes. 


American Comics are Out 


Most American Comics will not en- 
ter Portugal because of a néw censor- 
ship rule banning crime and terror 
“literature.” 


Sparta Teachers Twice Welcomed 


On two occasions in October Sparta 
teachers, wives and husbands, were 
welcomed guests of community groups. 
The Board of Education entertained 
them at dinner at the Maple Grove 
Country Club, West Salem, on Oct. 19 
which was followed by a social evening 
of games and humorous prizes, and on 
Oct. 30 the Kiwanis Club entertained 
the same group. The speaker for the 
occasion was Mr. Krueger of Radio 
Station WCXL who recounted slips of 
the tongue by radio announcers and 
embarrassing moments in television. 


Teachers Visiting United Nations 


During the year teachers of Wiscon- 
sin may wish to take groups of stu- 
dents to visit the United Nations at 
Lake Success or be a member of a 
group to. witness the United Nations 
in Action. Before going they should 
write to Headquarters Section, Room 
A1-199, United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York, which will make arrange- 
ments for such tours. After Jan. 1 the 
United States Mission to the United 
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Nations will be located at 2 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


Kiwanis Club Host to Teachers 


Chilton Kiwanis Club, following a 
long established annual custom, was 
host to the public school teachers of the 
city at a dinner meeting, Sept. 26. Supt. 
George O’Brien of Two Rivers, guest 
speaker of the meeting, commended the 
club for its practice of indicating to 
the teachers its interest in them and 
their work and for making them feel 
that they are members of the commu- 
nity. 


Shawano Rates 100 Per Cent 
Gilbert L. Anderson, president of 
the Shawano Education Association, 
reports that the 93 teachers of the 
school system are all members of the 
WEA, the NEA, and the Northeast- 
ern WEA which establishes a record 
for 100 per cent membership in pro- 
fessional organizations for 1950-51. In 
addition to promoting membership the 
officers have planned a program of 
professional and community activities. 
On Oct. 18, the Association held a meet- 
ing at which H. C. Weinlick, locals 
consultant of the WEA, and R. F. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





Following are directions — 


How to Make an Attractive Wastebasket — 


from popcorn or potato chip can 


BY PATTY SUE LOCKHART, AGE 9, FIFTH GRADE & 


First ask your mother for old pop- 
corn or potato chip can. 


Then, sandpaper this can so it will 
be easier to paint on. 


Next, get some white paint and 
paint until you can’t see any print- 
ing at all on the can. 


When the paint has dried, cut out 
a picture from a magazine and 
paste on. Or draw a picture your- 
self. Or use a decal. 

Now you have a gift. Or your 


school or room can make waste- 
baskets to help raise money. 


A delicious treat everyone enjoys and so wholesome and satisfying for 
youngsters without filling them up and spoiling their appetites is 
refreshing, inexpensive WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. 
Besides, the pleasant, long-lasting chewing pleasure 


helps keep young teeth bright. Try it. 


/¢s CAasy and tun! 


Might be a money-raising idea, too 







{ 
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If you use decals on your Wastebasket, they 
don’t cost much. Lots of designs, too, 





Use your Wastebasket in your 
bedroom, give it away or sell it. 






















Randolph of the Washington National 
Insurance Co. were the principal 
speakers. During American Education 
Week, open house in both elementary 
and high schools, daily radio programs 
featuring educational leaders, public 
officials, and students, and newspaper 
advertisements and editorials focused 
the attention of the public on educa- 
tion. Dr. A. N. Abbott, president of 
the PTA, Mayor David H. Winter of 
Shawano, Supt. N. P. Cupery, Prin. 
Howard Gillaspie, and Mr. Andersen 
were the radio speakers discussing the 
schools’ function in democracy. 


Safety Council Offers Service 


The School and College Administra- 
tive Service of the National Safety 


Council enables all school personnel 
constantly to keep up with the devel- 
opments in safety education. It includes 
latest information on new publications, 
films and other teaching aids. Full 
membership privileges, such as consul- 
tation with staff experts; use of Coun- 
cil’s library facilities; participation in 
annual meetings and special School 
and College studies; privilege of pur- 
chasing National Safety Council mate- 
rial at member price; an opportunity 
to apply for National Safety Council 
Honor Roll Certificates are some of 
the things which constitute the Admin- 
istrative Service. For particulars, write 
to Wayne P. Hughes, Director, School 
and College Division, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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very Merry Christmas. 


to be protected than sorry. 








A Merry tition 
nih a 
: Happy ae i Cs Vow Year 


§ 
; Your Group Insurance representatives want to wish you all a | 


We also hope that the coming year will be both happy and 
secure for you. If your income is secure from loss due to an un- 
expected accident or illness, ycur chances of a happy year are 


good. Remember, disability is no respecter of persons. It is better 


If you are not now a member of your local association’s group 
accident and health insurance, make it a New Year’s resolution , 


to take advantage of this opportunity to protect your income. 


For information write to 


, WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION | 


404 INSURANCE BLDG., MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. : 
520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
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CIO Boosts Federal Aid 


Economic Outlook, a research bulle- 
tin from the Department of Education 
and Research of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization, devotes a com- 
plete issue of the bulletin to the sub- 
ject, “Don’t Neglect Our Schools.” By 
means of statistics from the U. §, 
Office of Education and the Research 
Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, a strong case is built 
up for federal .support for building 
construction and federal aid for oper- 
ation of schools in economically 
blighted areas. Several cartoons pic- 
ture in no uncertain terms the position 
of the CIO on federal aid to education 
to equalize educational opportunity as 
a defense for democracy. 


Safety Conferences Planned 


The State Department and the State 
Teachers Colleges are sponsoring a 
series of School Safety Conferences 
from Monday, Dec. 11 through Dec. 15 
at the State Teachers Colleges. 

The morning sessions beginning at 
9:00 A. M. will feature discussions by 
Clifford Fagan of WIAA on the “Pupil 
Coverage Program” and Marion Tol- 
ford of the National Safety Council on 


“The Total School Safety Program.”: 


The afternoon session on Driver Ed- 
ucation will be divided into two sec- 
tions. Ira Catlin of the State Motor 
Vehicle Department and Ben Precourt 
of the AAA will discuss methods and 
materials in driver education before 
the teachers section. The administra- 
tors will consider the problems in 
driver education and their solution. 

The schedule is as follows: White- 
water STC, Monday, Dec. 11; Platte- 
ville STC, Tuesday, Dec. 12; Superior 
S‘ate College, Thursday Dec. 14; and 
River Falls STC, Friday, Dec. 15. 


* 
NECROLOGY 


Delia Williams, 34, a teacher in one 
of the Dodge County Schools, died Nov. 
3, after a short illness. Mrs. Williams 
taught in the rural schools in Columbia 
and Dodge counties since 1936. 

* * * 


Robert J. Stewart, principal of the 
Union School of Waukesha for the 
past 15 years, passed away suddenly 
during the summer. 

* * * 


Ada H. Jagow, 66, who retired last 
June from her work in the La Crosse 
Public Schools, died Nov. 17, after a 
short illness. A native of Minnesota 
and a graduate of the Winona State 
Teachers College, she taught elemen- 
tary grades in Minnesota for eight 
years, commercial subjects for eight 
years in La Crosse, and elementary 
grades and junior high in La Crosse 
for 20 years. She was active in the La 
Crosse Business and Professional 
Women’s Club and a member and 
officer of the La Crosse Teachers Club 
for several years. 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


DECEMBER 1950 


Organized 1853 





Behrens Represents 
Wisconsin at Cuban 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Invitation extended by 
Cuban Education Minister 





President - elect 
Behrens will represent Wis- 
consin during the Christmas 
holidays at the fiftieth an- 
niversary observance of the 
establishment of the public 
school system in Cuba. The 
Minister of Education re- 
quested the State Superin- 
tendent to choose an elemen- 
tary or junior high school 
teacher. One such from each 
state and territory will be 
the guest of the Ministry 
from Dec. 18 to Jan. 1. 


Cubans Visited U. S. 

In 1900 when the Cuban 
school system had its begin- 
ning a group of 1450 Cuban 
teachers came to the United 
States for a special institute 
on education. As a gesture 
of appreciation the Ministry 
of Education now extends 
the invitation to our teach- 
ers. They will be taken on 
excursions throughout the 
Island, participate in sem- 
inars for the discussion of 
problems related to inter- 
American understanding, 
and special lectures have 
been arranged for them at 
the University of Havana. 


Unusual Experience 

Miss Behrens will no doubt 
have an unusual experience 
with nationwide representa- 
tives in this neighbor island 
country. We hope there will 
be time for strolls along the 
Prado and many points of 
interest which distinguish 
Havana as a city. 


Catherine | 











CATHERINE BEHRENS 





Truman Appoints Fred 
To Science Foundation 


Pres. Truman has ap- 
pointed Edwin B. Fred, pres- 
ident of the University of 
Wisconsin, as a member of 
the National Science Foun- 
dation which was authorized 
by Congress and approved 
by the President last May. 
The board of 24 members in- 
cludes educators, scientists, 
engineers, and businessmen 
from throughout the coun- 
try. 





Federal Scholarships 

The Foundation has been 
voted $225,000 to begin its 
operations, the money to be 
used to plan research pro- 
grams and to begin a Fed- 
eral scholarship and fellow- 
ship program. The basic law 
authorizes that the Founda- 
tion may spend up to $15,- 
000,000 a year if Congress 
grants the money. The board 
members are to elect their 
own chairman. 





AASA Program Lists Wisconsin Educators 





The first announcement 
from the headquarters of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators about 
the program for the Atlantic 
City convention, Feb. 17-22, 
includes three Wisconsin ed- 
ucators who will serve as 
leaders. 

Angus B. Rothwell, Mani- 
towoe superintendent of 
schools, will be chairman of 
the group discussing Fiscal 
Independence of Boards of 








Education which will be a 
joint meeting with the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

Improving the Three R’s 
which will be a joint meet- 
ing with the American Edu- 
cational Research Associa- 
tion will be headed by Philip 
H. Falk, Madison superin- 
tendent of schools. George E. 
Watson, state superintend- 
ent, has been appointed to 
the 1951 Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 
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Battle for TV Channels for Education 
Rages before Federal Commission 





United Nations’ Flag 
Is Controversial Issue 


The United Nations’ flag 
is becoming a controversial 
issue in American schools to- 
day, according to a release 
from the Educational Press 
Associaiton of America. Ed- 





'| press reports that conserva- 
'}tive school administrators 
|| are avoiding bringing up the 


issue at board meetings and 
that brave school officials are 
facing a barrage of criticism 
from patriotic and veterans 
organizations, and a round 
of applause from “liberal 
groups” when they have 
courage to propose an addi- 
tional flagpole for the United 
Nations’ flag on school 
grounds. 


Promoter of UN Flag 

Chief promoter of the use 
of the United Nations’ flag 
in schools is the Extension 
Service of the Department of 
Agriculture Prominent 
among those taking the op- 
posite view is the “National 
Council for Education” re- 
cently described as the arch 
enemy of public education by 
Harold Benjamin, dean of 
the School of Education, 
University of Maryland, and 
former chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the 
NEA. Says the Council: 
“Since Americans pledge al- 
legiance to that flag, to give 
the United Nations’ flag the 
same prominence would con- 
fuse the minds of the school 
children and raise the ques- 
tions as to where their loy- 
alty should be.” 

The Department of Agri- 
culture stated: “The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under- 
took the United Nations’ flag 
program at the request of 
the Agriculture Committee 
of the United Nations An- 
niversary Committee, which 
is backed by some 80 organ- 
izations, including the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the 
American Legion, The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 
and the National Association 
of Manufacturers.” 





Educators Asked for One 
Channel in a Community 





“Battle for the month re- 
volves around the allocation 
of television channels for ed- 
ucation,” reports the Educa- 
tional Press Association of 
America. To the Edpress re- 
porter Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner Frieda 
B. Hennock says: “We at the 
FCC are deliberating the as- 
signment and reservation of 
some 2,000 new TV stations 
across the country. Natu- 
rally, I hope that a good per- 
centage of these stations will 
be utilized by educators and 
institutions dedicated to the 
advancement of knowledge 
and the preservation of our 
democratic ideals. Science 
and technology have com- 
bined to make a wonder like 
television possible. It is up 
to our educators to see to it 
that this great invention is 
used to further the cause of 
public education and help 
eliminate ignorance.” 


FCC Decision Later 

The FCC granted educa- 
tors an opportunity to make 
their claim for TV channels 
on Nov. 27-29. For higher 
education the case was pre- 
sented by a committee headed 
by Keith Taylor of the Na- 
tional Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, and Bel- 
mont Farley of the NEA 
who spoke for the schools be- 
low the college level. Basi- 
cally the schoolmen want the 
FCC to reserve at least one 
channel in a community for 
educational use. Edpress re- 
ports that FCC will be slow 
to make a decision and it 
will probably not come until 
1951. 





THE POSTMAN SPEAKS 


“Good morning. Sixty 
cents, please.” 

For several mornings fol- 
lowing the mailing of the 
Journal each month the post- 
man greets Marion with 
those words. He’s collecting 
two cents for each Journal 
returned. Please notify the 
WEA office when you have a 
change of address. 
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Heinsohn is President 


L. Heinsohn, principal of | 
the Polk County Normal | 
School at St. Croix Falls, be- | 
came president of the North- | 
western Wisconsin Teachers | 
Association for 1951 at the | 
close of the annual conven- | 
tion at Eau Claire in Octo- 
ber. He succeeds Grace 
Walsh of Eau Claire STC. 
According to the plan of 
the association to elect’ a 
member of the board of di- 
rectors annually and to ad- 
vance that individual one 
step toward the presidency 
each year, Orville Torgerson 
of Eau Claire High School 
became first vice president 
and L. F. Berg, principal at 
Independence, second vice 
president. Robert Johnson of 
Hammond, St. Croix County 
supervising teacher, was 
elected to the board. Earl 
Tealey of Eau Claire High 
School was named treasurer, 
and Louis Slock of Eau 
Claire STC was re-elected 
secretary. 


Kenneth McFarland, su- 
perintendent of schools of 
Topeka, Kansas, and one of 
the headline speakers of the 
convention, urged the teach- 
ers to sell education to the 
public since no product no 
matter how good will sell it- 
self. He emphasized that (1) 
educators themselves must 
take an active and interested 
part in the job of selling the 
school business to the public, 
(2) that educators continu- 
ously keep the fruits of their 
product before the public’s 
eyes, and (3) that educators 
emphasize to the public the 
benefits and services to the 
community from education 
and the school business. 


AASA Will Plan Regional 
Sessions of Organization 


| 
| 
| 
} 





At a recent meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the 
American Association of 
School Administrators it was 
decided to hold regional 
meetings of the association 
in 1952 instead of the single 
national convention. This ac- 
tion was the result of a ref- 
erendum a few years ago by | 
which the membership re- 
quested that regional meet- 
ing be held at least every 
third year so that adminis- | 
trators from smaller school 
systems would have an op- 
portunity to attend. Dates 
and places for the regional 
meetings have not been set. 
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WEA Honor Roll 


In the October Journal we published the list of 65 city school 
systems and four county normal schools which had attained the dis- 
tinction of 100% membership in the WEA. This month we are pleased 
to add to that honor roll 206 city units, six county normal schools, 
five schools of vocational and adult education, 14 county groups, and 
six of other classifications. 





Cities Hartland Niagara Wabeno 
Algoma Highland N. Fond du Lac bsg 
Hillsboro Oconomowoc aukesha 
—- t Holcombe Oconto Waunakee 
neg Holmen Oconto Falls Waupaca 
pen ag Hollandale Omro Waupun 
Ashiend Horicon Ontario Wausaukee 
Auburndale Hortonville Orfordville Wauwatosa 
Augusta Hudson pay me Piet 
. Iola xfor es is—7 1s 
ned Independence Pardeeville Sch. 
Balsam Lake Ithaca Pembine West Bend 
Baraboo Janesville Peshtigo Westboro 
Barneveld Johnson Creek Pewaukee Westfield Gr. 
Bear Creek Juneau Plainfield West Lima 
Kaukauna Plymouth Weyerhauser 
aaa K k Port Washington Whitehall 
Berli ewaskum § mut 
Black River Falls Kewaunee Poynctic = ( ( EO Bey 
Blanchardville Kiel Prairie du Chien Wilmot : 
: a F -rairie Farm Wisconsin Rapids 
Bloomington La Farge Prairie Fa ; 
Blue River Laona Prairie du Sac Wrightstown 
Bonduel Lake Geneva Princeton County Normals 
Bowler Lake Mills Pulaski Ashland 
Brandon Lancaster Racine Buffalo 
Brillion Lena Readstown Mari 
p : Marinette 
Burlington Linden —— Galeounie 
Cambria Livingston ewey Pol 
Cambridge Luxemburg Rhinelander ser 
Cashton Maiden Rock Ridgeway 
Cedarburg Manitowoc Ripon Voc. and Adult 
Centuria Marathon Rio Beaver Dam 
Clinton Marinette River Falls Beloit 
Clintonville Markesan Rosholt Green Bay. 
Cobb Marion Rosendale Racine 
Colby — oe” West Allis 
Columbus Marshfie udo ph x i 
Cornell Mattoon we County Units 
Crandon Mauston Schofie Ashland 
Cudahy Mayville Seymour Buffalo 
Darlington Medford Sharon Columbia 
Darien Menasha Shawano Green Lake 
De Forest Menomonee Falls Sheboygan lowa 
Delavan Mercer Sheboygan Falls Juneau 
Deerfield Merrill Shiocton Kenosha 
Dodgeville Milton Shorewood Kewaunee 
Edgerton Milltown Shullsburg Monroe 
Elkhorn Mineral Point Slinger Pepin 
Elmwood Mindoro Soldiers Grove Racine 
Endeavor Mishicot South Milwaukee Rock 
Fall Creek Monroe Sparta Sauk 
Fort Atkinson Mosinee Stevens Point Sawyer 
Fox Lake Montello Stockbridge Walworth 
Frederic Mt. Hope Stoughton ‘ 
Gillette Mukwonago Sturgeon Bay Other Units 
Goodman Muscoda Sun Prairie Dept., Public Inst. 
Granton Necedah Taylor Oregon School for 
Grantsburg Neenah Thorp Girls 
Greendale Neillsville Tigerton Platteville STC 
Green Lake Nelson Tomahawk Stout Institute 
Hancock New Diggings Turtle Lake Wis. Child Center 
Hannibal New London Unity Wisconsin School 
Hartford New Richmond Valders for the Deaf 
30th year_| A POSITION? A TEACHER? Get the best. | Meeioe 
oe rite, ca or wire National Ass’n 
Good Teachers| SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE |" Teachers 
Good Service 910 Lumber 7. Semele |. Mien aleadc 6389 Agencies 
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Fowlkes is Member, 
Defense Commission 





John Guy Fowlkes, dean 
of the UW School of Educa- 
tion, was recently appointed 
to the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education. Jen- 
nie L. Davis, teacher of Cin- 
cinnati, and Mr. Fowlkes 
were chosen to replace Har- 
old Benjamin, dean of the 
School of Education of the 
University of Maryland, and 
Rose Muckley, teacher, of 
Minneapolis. 


Members of Commission 


Other members of the com- 
mission are Winona Mont- 
gomery, teacher, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Mozelle Causey, 
teacher, Greensboro, N. C.; 
John W. Davis, president, 
West Virginia State College; 
A. C. Flora, superintendent 
of schools, Columbia, S. C.; 
Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, NEA; Harold 
Curtis Hand, professor of 
education, University of IIli- 
nois; Corma Mowrey, presi- 
dent, NEA, Charleston, W. 
Va.; and Virgil Rogers, su- 
perintendent of schools, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

During the ten years of 
the Commission’s existence, 
numerous cases of dismissal] | 
of teachers have been inves- | 
tigated, special interest 
groups have been exposed, 
reports have been made of 
practices undermining the 
schools, and principles of 
professional practices have | 
been set forth. The Commis- 
sion held its first meeting of | 
the 1950-51 year in Wash- | 
ington, Nov. 10-11. 








National Citizens Group 
Continues School Support 





Grants to the National 
Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools have been re- 
newed by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the General Ed- 
ucation Board, according to 
toy E. Larsen, chairman. 
The Commission’s chief em- 
phasis has been on commu- 
nity support for schools. 

The Commission recently 
prepared a handbook, What 
Do We Know About Our 
Schdels?,. designed to stimu- 
late interest in citizens’ find- 
ing the facts -about schools 
in their communities. Re- 
quests were received for 16,- 
000 during the first month 
for distribution to citizens 





| Agency 
|the five teachers from Wis- 
/consin who _ hold 


working for better schools. 

A statement was issued by 
the Commission recently 
urging citizens to continue 
the fight for better schools 
during mobilization. It was 
supported by Warren Aus- 
tin, Bernard Baruch, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 





Five Exchange Teachers 
Trade Places This Year 


The Office of Education of 
the Federal Social Security 
recently announced 





exchange 
positions with a like number 
from Europe. Edna M. Cot- 
tington of Wauwatosa has 
exchanged with Henrietta M. 
Hempleman of the United 
Kingdom; Constance C. Fo- 
ley of Manitowoc with Janet 
F. Dymock of the United 
Kingdom; Marjorie L. Gus- 
tafson of Beaver Dam with 
Helene M. Bazin of France; 
Phyllis L. Simon of River 
Falls with Ruth B. Finch of 
the United Kingdom; and 
Carrie M. Towne of Meno- 
monie with Kathleen S. Hill 
of the United Kingdom. 





Administrators’ Training 
Program Under Way 


To improve the _ profes- 
sional preparation of rural, 
city, county, and state super- 
intendents of schools a pre- 
service and on-the-job train- 





|ing program got under way 


at selected colleges and uni- 
versities in September. 
Greatly broadened programs 
of preservice and inservice 
preparation for superintend- 
ents are being offered at the 
University of Chicago, 
Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, Harvard 
University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and the 
University of Texas. Estab- 
lishment of these pilot cen- 
ters came as a result of a 
recommendation made by the 





American Association of 
School Administrators four 
years ago and followed by in- 
vestigation and study in co- 
operation with other national 
groups. 


Grants totaling $2 to $3 
million will be made by the 
W. G. Kellogg Foundation 
over the next five years to 
universities and colleges se- 
lected for participation in 
the project. It is hoped that 
eventually the Cooperative 
Program will involve every 
school administrator in the 
country. 


Significant fact about the 
new pilot center programs is 
that they will be tailored to 
fit the practical working 
needs of school superintend- 
ents as well as theoretical 
considerations. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
49th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 








GOOD SCHOOLS 





FREE ENROLLMENT 
Placements limited to California Schools 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 


1416 Westwood Boulevard, Room 10 


GOOD SALARIES 





Los An‘eles 74, California 








EDUCATION IN 
PRACTICAL AFFAIRS 


Sentinel carriers are little men on their own... conducting their own 
business, contributing to their support, and acquiring self-discipline 
through direct participation in practical affairs. Their carrier opera- 
tion supplements their formal education in the classroom, and helps 
to develop traits which will serve them well through life: courtesy, 
regularity, business judgment, finan- 
cial responsibility. 
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Guiding and counselling the boys, 
are experienced Sentinel youth su- 


pervisors, carefully chosen for their 


work, 


ce 








Presented by 
MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Brueau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from yoar audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 

Cheese and Cheese Making (Sound, 

Color, 10 min., $3.00 T; Use: Agric., 

J, S, C; Chem., S; Gen. Sci., Home 


orl 


STUDENTS LEARN 
MORE QUICKLY! 
YOUR TEACHING 
IS MORE EFFECTIVE! 





The Taylor “SPOTLIGHT” Is the Only 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


ae 


HAVING ALL oF 





High-intensity screen illumina- 
tion. No eye fatigue. 1000 watt 
lamp. Coated lens, 41/,” diameter, 
considered minimum for 11” x 11” 
copy reproduction, Satisfactory op- 
eration in semi-darkened room. 
Less light spillage. Less glare. 
Reproduces 11” x 11” copy and 
GLOSSY PRINTS without dam- 
age. Gives sharp dttail to black 
and white and reproduces color 
with brilliance. 

Exhaust cooling for comfort. Air 
exhausted away from audience 
and operator. Deflector stops flow 
of air on copy being placed on 
platen. 


Write for details and demonstration 


PHOTOART visuat service 


840-844 N. Plankinton Ave. 


Q All controls on one side. You may 


9 Aluminum alloy case for stronger 


Econ., J, S; Nat. Sci., P, I; Soc. St., 

Y mga ae 8, 

Cheese and Cheese Making was pro- 
duced in the state of Wisconsin by a 
Wisconsin film producer. It shows the 
modern processes involved in making 
cheddar, Italian, and Swiss cheese, and 
emphasizes the fact that increasing 
quantities of foreign-type cheeses are 
being produced in Wisconsin. The film 
explains that cheese making is an age- 
old method of preserving milk food in 
cheese form. It combines animation 
and direct photography to show the 
cheese-making processes of coagula- 
tion, separating the whey from curd, 
cheese forming, curing, and ageing for 
three basic kinds of cheese. The film 


iS THE MODERN 


FOR TEACHING 


FEATURES 


elevate, focus and change copy 
from one position. Sliding copy 
drawer with holders. Floating 
platen allows projection from 
magazines folded open. 


yet lighter unit. Streamlined de- 
sign. Rounded corners. 10’ exten- 
sion cord permanently attached. 
Lens retracts into body of ma- 
chine. 

Maximum lens extension for 
“front of room” operation. 3’ x 3’ 
image secured with projector 6’ 
from screen. 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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is an unusually able teaching document 
since it explains its own specific vo- 
cabulary problems through direct pho- 
tography and animation. 


Wisconsin Corn Hybrids (Sound, Color, 
45 min. No rental fee, but 60 cents 
handling charge plus transportation 
charges both ways. Use: Adult, 
senior high, and college) 


Wisconsin Corn Hybrids is an edu- 
cational photographic and sound docu- 
ment designed to show some of the 
procedures and criteria of selection 
used at the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in the breeding of 
hybrid corn; the production and proc- 
essing of foundation seed stocks; how 
commercial seed corn is produced and 
officially certified. This film was pro- 
duced by the University of Wisconsin 
Photographic Laboratory under the di- 
rection of the College of Agriculture. 


What is a Co-Op? (Sound; 22 min; 
$1.00 GI; Use: Agric., S, C; Com., 
S; Co-op., J, S; Econ. C; Soe. 
Probs., S; Soc. St., I, J; Sociol., C; 
Clubs, A) 


Describes the operations, benefits, 
and characteristics of cooperatives in 
the present-day economy. Illustrates 
such basic principles of co-ops as open 
membership, savings in proportion to 
purchases and cash basis of operation. 
Discusses the controversy on taxation 
of co-op profits. Shows typical co-op 
developments in such fields as gro- 
ceries, petroleum, farm machinery, 
rural electrification and housing. (Co- 
op League) 


Safety in the Chemistry Laboratory 
(Sound; 15 min.; $2.50 T; Use: 
Chem., S, C; Gen. 'Sci., J; Safety, 
J, S, A) 


A unique and much needed film 
showing clearly the importance of 
habitual safe practices in the chemis- 
try laboratory and the responsibility 
of each individual to this end. Shows 
such basic safety rules as use of labo- 
ratory aprons, safety goggles, correct 
labelling of chemicals, and avoidance 
of tasting chemicals. Demonstrates 
manipulation of glass tubing, how to 
add acid to water, use of the fume 
hood, and protection from flying glass 
from a gas generator explosion. Use- 
ful at both beginning and advanced 
stages of chemistry work. (Indiana 
Univ.) 


Restoration Begins (Sound; 20 min.; 
$1.00 GI; Use: World Hist., S, C; 
Civics, J; Pol. Sci., C; Clubs, J, A) 


An effective story of the conditions 
of Northern Europe after World War 
II. Special emphasis revealing the dev- 
astating plight of the children of 
stricken areas, the struggle to rebuild, 
and results achieved to date. Suggests 
that the viewers become one of a group 
to sponsor a needy child or school and 
to assist in the collection of materials, 
foods, etc., to be sent to them. (Save- 
the Children Federation) 
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Happy Times with Sounds 


Happy Times with Sounds by Lola 
Merle Thompson, teacher of Oakdale, 
Calif., is the title of a series of phonic 
workbooks for the first three grades. 
Book One and Two are now ready 
along with the Teachers’ Manual. The 
new series grew out of the author’s 
many happy and successful experiences 
as a teacher of phonics in the primary 
grades. Since phonics has again become 
a part of the curriculum, Happy Times 
with Sounds and the Manual provide 
an up-to-date and thorough foundation 
in the subject. 


Allyn and Bacon 


You and Your Community 


L. J. O’Rourke, director of the Psy- 
chological Institute and former faculty 
member of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has issued a up-to-date Revised 
Edition. The book brings government 
and community activities within the 
pupil’s experience and shows him how 
community problems relate to his own. 
It then leads the pupil into the broader 
field of government, national and in- 
ternational, and the economic life of 
the community where he must make 
his living. The book is well illustrated 
and contains a number of up-to-date 
topics for class discussion. 

D. C. Heath and Co. 


Problems Facing American 
Democracy 
This book is a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of Problems of American Democ- 
racy. In a definite and concise manner 
the author, Horace Kidger of Newton 




















Reprinted by permission of News 
Syndicate Co., Inc. 


“What a day! Playing in the sand box, 
finger painting, and I made a mile of 
Paper chains.” 
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High School, Newton, Mass., has pre- 
sented the case for democracy in the 
war of idea which faces humanity. He 
begins with a chapter on clear think- 
ing and follows it with chapters dis- 
cussing the issues confronting Amer- 
icans, such as religious and racial un- 
derstanding, education, housing, and 
the efficiency of government. Many 
photographs and drawings lend to the 
attractiveness of the book and the un- 
derstanding of the subject. 


Ginn and Co. $3.48 


Literature of the Americas 

The content of Literature of the 
Americas by Brewton, Lemon, Sharp, 
and Abney, is divided into eight sec- 
tions. The first six sections build up 
the chronology of the literature of the 
United States. The last two sections 
present a panoramic view of literature 
of Canada and Latin America empha- 


sizing chief writers and _ principal 
trends. 
Laidlaw Brothers $3.20 


Elementary-school Student 
Teaching 
Raleigh Schorling and G. Max 
Wingo, both members of the faculty 
of the School of Education, University 
of Michigan, have written Elementary- 





Ready in January / 


through nine. 


* Up-to-date content 
* Attractive format 


Chicago a 





Science for Modern Living Series 
by 
Smith-—Clarke—Henderson—Jones 


A completely new series of science textbooks for grades one 


* Beautifully illustrated in color and black and white 


Be sure to consider the books in this series before adopting 
new textbooks for your science classes. 


Write for further information 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia . 


New York 






































hese Steck Gooks Belong tu Your Library’ 





| DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 


Bracken as told by Doak Walker 
The thrilling story of the three-time All- 
American football hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.00 


THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 512x8%4''; 4-color jacket $1.50 


DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 
An unusual picture-story book about cir- 


cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 
$4 pp.; 7x9"'; full color illustrations $1.50 





MARY by Esther Buffler 


Story of-a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 


(Ages 8 up) 
M48 pp.; 61/x8""; cover, jacket and 26 il- 
, lustrations are in full color $1.50 


TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 
Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10''; jacket and many illus- 
trations in full color $2.50 


STECK COMPANY - 




















Publishers 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffler (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9"'; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 

CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
304 pp.; 6x9°'; many photographs $2.50 
WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Addo 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 
Story of Mama Bear and her three frisky 
‘ cubs. 
¥ 64 pp.; 52x7%,''; illustrations in full 
color on every page $1.50 
BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 
How a Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 
napped and raised a baby bear. (All 
ages) 
64 pp.; 61/2x81/.''; 22 photographs $1.50 


RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken 
A big, beautifully illustrated 
book about a typical rodeo. 

32 pp.; 13x10°'; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 


— AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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school Student Teaching specifically 
for elementary teachers. Although 
some of the material was used in Stu- 
dent Teaching, published in 1949, which 
was prepared for secondary teachers 





Chips OW we Funny Sone 





Deeper and Deeper 

The guest turned to his neighbor at 
a party as a lady began to sing, and 
said: 

“What a terrible voice. Do you know 
her?” 

“Yes,” the man replied. “She’s my 
wife.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. It isn’t her 
voice, really; it’s the stuff she has to 
sing. I wonder who wrote that awful 
song.” 

“T did,” was the answer. 


Salesmanship 

A lady entered a store and asked to 
be shown some tablecloths. The sales- 
man brought a pile and showed them 
to her but she said she had seen those 
elsewhere and nothing suited her. 
“Haven’t you something new?” she 
asked. 

The man brought another pile and 
showed them to her. 

“These are the newest pattern,” he 
said. “You will notice that the edge 
runs all around the border and the 
center is in the middle.” 

“Dear me, yes. I’ll take half a dozen 
of those,” said the lady. 


Legal Rite 

A lawyer was attending a funeral. 
A friend arrived late and took a seat 
beside him whispering: “How far has 
the service gone?” 

The lawyer nodded toward the 
clergyman in the pulpit and said: “He 
just opened the defense.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School and Professional use: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH e RECREATION 
SPORTS e DANCE e CRAFTS 
OUTDOORS e RHYTHMS 





Send for your free catalogue 


from A. S. BARNES 


101 FIFTH AVE. * NEW YORK 3¢ DEPT. ST. 


etmeucan folding Chates 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 

SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 

and extra-deep seats, backs 

FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 

THREE SEAT STYLES—formed 

steel; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 

Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





Reason 

Hubby: “I wonder why we never 
manage to save anything?” 

Wifey: “It’s the neighbors; they’re 
always doing something we can’t af- 
ford.” 


Starved 

Just as a small-town butcher was 
explaining the merits of a roast to a 
customer, a woman rushed in and in- 
terrupted him. 

“Give me half a pound of cat meat— 
quick!” she ordered. Then she turned 
to the first customer and said: “I hope 
you won’t mind my being served ahead 
of you.” 

“Oh, no,” shrugged the first woman, 
“not if you’re as hungry as all that.” 
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YOURS for the asking 


This issue contains many coupons 
that are ready to go to work for you 
when you drop them into the mail. A 
few pertinent offerings are listed in 
this column but you will find other ex- 
cellent material by watching the adver- 
tising in every issue. 
42b Set of six picture wall charts on 

railroad transportation. Each 
chart measures 22 x 34 inches 
folded size 8% x 11 inches) and is 
printed in color. Text and pictures 
tell the story. As an additional aid 
to the teacher, each chart contains 
on the back of the first fold sug- 
gestions for using the chart to 
teach a unit on the subject pic- 
tured. The chart titles are: ‘“Go- 
ing Places by Rail” “Railroads 
and the American Life’ “How 
Railroads Serve’’ “Railroads & 
World Trade” “Railroads & Indus- 
try” “Railroads & the Commu- 
nity.” Single sets free. (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads) 
King Coal Quiz is a fascinating 
new booklet which gives some sur- 
prising information on the coal in- 
dustry and its relation to other in- 
dustries. (Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


4b Catalog No. 225 features a com- 
plete line of folding tables, includ- 
ing cafeteria and _ kindergarten 
tables. (The Monroe Company, 
Inc.) 


Aids to a Health and Nutrition 
Program is a revised edition of a 
catalog listing the materials 
planned to meet in a practical way 
the needs of the academic teacher, 
the specialist, and the adminis- 
trator, and suggesting effective 
ways to develop a community- 
school program in nutrition edu- 
cation. (General Mills) 


See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 
8 feet long. Lithographed in full 
color. Shows 9 outstanding beau- 
tiful spots in America compared 
with similar spots in other parts 
of the world. Includes 4 lesson 
topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) ‘ 


Catalog, 32-pages, illustration and 
describing Worktext, Workbooks 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects in the fields of 
mathematics, science, music, tests, 
reading, history, health, shopwork, 
and many others. (The Steck 
Company) 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 


42b 43b 
Name 
Subject taught 


School name 


Enrollment: Boys 
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